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'-CALL FOR TRACTS FROM NESTORIANS IN 
PE 


RSIA. 


To Rev. Wm. A. Hallock, Cor. Sec. American Tract 
Sveicty. 


Oormiah, Persia, Hg | 8, 1836. 

My Dear Broruer,—Yours of October 30, 
1835, came recently to hand. My heart leaps 
with joy as I contemplate the noble stand which 
your Society is taking in the department of For- 
EIGN distribution. Your schedule of Appropria- 
tions for the current year is magnificent—cer- 
tainly so, if compared with past effurts—and, in 
fact, it is so in reality ; though we pray, hope, and 
trust that indications of Providence will require 
you speedily still to magnify this schedule both in 
the number and amount of its appropriations many 
fold. 

For your appropriations to our mission, allow me 
to tender to your Society my heart-felt obligations. 
Our operations in Persia, you are aware, are all 
incipient, and as yet comparatively limited ; still 
your aid has already proved invaluable to us, and 
‘successive appropriations will prove 
.80, as our means for the preparation of Tracts shall 
be multiplied and matured. Our facilities for dis- 
tribution are unbounded. There is and will be no 
Jimit to the demand for religious Tracts among the 
Nestorians, but our means to supply them. The 
whole nation are hungering and thirsting for reli- 
gious and are as ready toreceive them from 

~ us as at the hands of ‘their own bisho In fact 
the Ecclesiastics, from the Patriarch down to the 
obscurist Priest, are foremost in their importunities 
that we circulate among them and their people 


» Christian knowledge with all practicable despatch, 


"and at our own discretion. 
But we have as yet no press, and our T'ract ope- 


will be very soon. 
Si - We have at present one translator and three co- 
Bsc pyists sustaine your funds, and employed in 
“G2. ' the preparation of Tracts in the Nestorian dialect. 
22> he Tracts which we have hitherto prepared, and 


which we: ghall for some time to came prepare, 


‘eonsist entirely of selections of Scripture, copied 
from. @ tranglation ‘which J] am now engaged i 
ing from the ancient Syriac into the modern 


New Brunewick— RevJ H Jones 


ence, when the desire to become a preacher of the 


| few ;” for it was not an experienced servant of the 


or 
ian dialect. We copy these. portions of 
sheets of very 


coarse canvass upon the back, and for their better 
preservation still, we attach k at the top, b 
which they may be suspended. Thus construc 
these Tracts form excellent and very convenient 
reading lessons for schools, and most acceptable 
cards for general distribution. : 

Thus are we at present gy wm of the sacred 
appropriations made by your iety to our Mis- 
sion. The arrival of our press will enable us imme- 
diately to multiply our operations; and as Tracts— 
these “ leaves of the tree of life,” shall wing their 
way over the province of Oormiah, and through 
the innumerable Nestorian vill and hamlets in 
the vallies and ravines of the wild Kurdish moun- 
tains, and over the plains of Mesopotamia still 
westward, we cannot doubt that wherever they 
shall fall they will prove a “healing for the na- 
tions.” And when the Nestorian church—this 
venerable church of Antioch, shall have awakened 
from her slumber of centuries—shall have put on 
her beautiful garments, and stand forth in the cen- 
tre sf Mohammedan dominion “ fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with ban- 
ners,” revived and regenerated by the Spirit of 
God, through Tract, and Bible, and Missionary in- 
strumentality, and sending forth a flood of light 
and glory in every direction to illumine and save all 
Asia—then, we trust, the Tract contributions of 
American Christians for the benefit of our mission, 
will appear to have been made not tn vain. That 
this blessed day may soon come is our prayer, the 
object of our toil, hope, and expectation. 

Your brother in the labours of the Gospel. 

JusTIN PERKINS. 


Those who were present at the last anniversary 
of the American Tract Society will recollect that 
much interest was manifested in the adoption of 
the resolution to raise $35,000 for foreign distribu- 
tion during the current year. Many thought the 
commnnity would cheerfully contribute a much 
larger sum, and all believed a larger sum could be 
usefully employed. Nearly nine months of the year 
have gone by, and only $6,591 76 have been re- 
ceived ; leaving $28,408 24 to be obtained previous 
to April 15. The receipts for this object the last 
three months have been only $524 75; less, proba- 
bly, than during any three months in the last three 
years. The receipts of a little more than three 
months to come must settle the question, whether 
the proposed amount shall be realized and remitted 
to the heathen. Missionaries and others abroad 
have been apprized of the Society’s resolutions; 
they are expecting the money, and are making ar- 
rangements to employ it in the most useful manner 
as early as possible. The Committee invite the 
special attention of Pastors, churches, auxiliaries, 
and individuals to this specific object ; and beg them 
not delay for the visit of an agent, to bring up the 
object, but make their contributions, and remit them 
as early as practicable. 


~ 


REVIVAL AT THE KIRK OF Ss#0TTS IN 
SCOTLAND, 1630, UNDER THE MINISTRY | 
OF THE REV. JOHN LIVINGSTON. 


We have just received a work recently publish- 
ed at Edinburgh, entitled “ History of Revivals of 
Religion in the British Isles, especially in Scot- 
land, by the Author of the Memoir of the Rev. M. 
Bruen.” It isa volume of 402 es. We ex- 
tract from it below the account of the revival of 
the Kirk at Shotts.—Ch. Int. 


Kirk or SHorts. 


Joun Livincston, who was the immediate in- 
strument of the awakening at Shotts, preached his 
first sermon six years before. He had the happi- 
ness of early religious training, and the advantage 
of attending the ministry of many excellent men 
such as Robert Bruce, and Patrick Simpson. It is} 
interesting to observe the progress of his mind. 
His own wish to study medicine, and his father’s 
wish that he should, for some politic reason, marry 
and settle early on his estate, both lost their influ- 


Gospel took possession of him. In great perplex- 
ity of mind he retired to a cave on the south side 
of Mousewater, to spend a day before God ; a place 
endeared to him, doubtless, by the most deeply 
cherished associations, as he takes pleasure in 
describing the spot minutely after the lapse of 
years. After much tossing of mind, and confusion 
and fear about the state of his own soul, it seemed 
clearly his duty to preach Christ Jesus. ‘“ Upon 
this,” he says, “I Jaid aside al] thought of France, 
and medicine, and land, and betook me to the study 
of divinity.” 

Mr. Livingston, when a preacher, was affection- 
ately called by the people of Torphichen, but be- 
cause of his non-conformity, was refused ordination 
by the Bishop of St. Andrews. He was frequent] 
engaged to preach there, as well as in the paris 
of Shotts, which borders on it. Of his last Sab- 
bath at Torphichen he says, “it was the sweetest, 
though sorrowful, that I had seen there. The 
people were very desirous to hear the word, and 
“1 Lord furnished the more to be preached to 
them.” 


In the memoir of his own life, Livingston gives 
a brief account of the day at Shotts, which we are 
now to record, but he omits some particulars which 
are related by Gillies, while the others are exactly 
the same; we, therefore, extract from Gillie’s 
Collections, rather than from the memoir. 

A few circumstances connected with the Kirk 
of Shotts, previous to the memorable 21st of June, 
1630, will put us in possession of the state of the 
parish and neighbourhood, and prove again, what 
has been shown ever of old, that when the Lord 
designs mercy to his people, he awakens the spirit 
of prayer, so that their hearts may be prepared to 
receive the blessing. It also proves that there “ is 
no restraint to the Lord to save by many or by 


church, nor a man possessing weight in a worldly 
point of view, whom the Lord honoured in this af- 
fair; but a young preacher as will be seen, who 
was intimidated at the idea of addressing an au- 
dience which contained many experienced and 
prayerful members, that in the morning he actually 
set out to absent himself from the congregation, 
that he might escape. the duty imposed upon him. 
a describes the parish and neighbour- 


** As the Kirk of Shotts lies on the road from 
the west to Edinburgh, and is distant from any 
convenient place of entertainment, some ladies of 
rauk, who had occasion to pass that way, met at 
different times with civilities from the minister at 
his house, which was situated where the public inn 
is now. Particularly once, when some misfortune 
had befallen their chariot, they were obliged to pass 
a night in the minister’s house.” (This minister 
was Mr. John Hance.) “They observed that the 
house was much out of repair, and very incommo- 
diously situated, and used their influence to get a 
more convenient house built for him in another 
place. After receiving such a substantial favour, 
the minister waited on them to inquire if there was 
any thing in his power, by which he might testify 
his gratitude. ‘I‘hey replied, that he would oblige 
them much by inviting certain ministers, eminent 
in promoting practical religion, to assist at his com- 
munion. It is said that Mr. Robert Bruce was one 
of the number engaged by Mr. Hance in conse- 
quence of this request. ‘The report of this spread- 
ing far and near, multitudes of persons of different 
ranks attended there, so that for several days before 
the Sacrament, there was much time spent in so- 
cial prayer. 

. “Tt was not usual, it seems, in those times, to 
have any sermon on the Monday, after dispensing 
the Lord’s Supper. But had given so much 
of his gracious presence, and afforded his people so 
much communion with himself on the foregoing 
days of that eolemnity, that they knew not how to 
part without thanksgiving and praise. There had 
baen a vast confluenee of ehoice Christians, with 
several eminent ministers, from almost ali earners 
of the land, who had been many of them together 


nies in prayer, praise, and spiritual conferences. 

hile their hearts were warm with the love of 
God, the desire of a public service on the Monday 
became general. John Livingston, chaplain to the 
Countess of Wigtoun, aged 27, not ordained, was 
with much ado prevailed upon to think of giving 
the sermon. He had spent the night before in 
prayer and conference; but when he was alone zn 
the fields, about eight or nine in the morning, there 
came such a misgiving of heart upon him, under a 
sense of unworthiness and unfitness to speak before 
so many aged and worthy ministersand so many 
nent and experienced Christians, that he was think- 
ing to have stolen quite away,—and was actually 
gone away tosome distance. But when just about to 
loose sight of the Kirk of Shotts, these words ‘ was 
I ever a barren wilderness, or a land of darkness? 
were brought into his heart with an overcomin 
power, as constrained him to return and comply wi 
the call to preach. 

“This he did with assistance, for an hour 
and a half, on the points he had meditated, from 
Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26,‘ Then will I sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean from all your 
filthiness,—and from all your idols I will cleanse. 
you. Anew heart also will I give you, and anew 
spirit will I put within you, and I will take away. the 
stony heart outof your flesh, and I wil] give an heart 
of flesh.’ As he was about to close, a heavy shower 
made the audience hastily put on their cloaks and 
mantles. But instead of hurrying to seek shelter, 
they remained where they were, and the preacher 
began to address them tothe following purpose: ‘If 
a few dropsofrain from the clouds so discompose you, 
how discomposed wil] you be, how full of horror 
and despair, if God should deal with you as you de- 
serve ? and thus he will deal with all the finally im- 
penitent. God might justly rain fire and brimstone 
upon us, as upon the citiesof the plain. The Son of 
God, by tabernacling in our nature, and obeying and 
suffering in it, isthe only refuge and covert from the 
storm of divine wrath due tous for sin. His merits 
and mediation alone are the screen from that storm, 
and none but penitent believers shall have the ben- 
efit of that shelter.’ In these, and expressions to 
this purpose, he was led on for about an hour after 


strain of exhortation and warning, with great en- 
largement and melting of heart.* 

n reviewing his life as a preacher, Mr. Living- 
ston says, “ I wasoflen much deserted and cast down 
in preaching, and sometimes tolerably assisted. I 
never preached a sermon that I would be earnest 
to see again in writ, but two. The one was at a 
communion on a Monday at the Kirk of Shotts, and 
the other on a Monday after a communion in Holy- 
wood ‘Ireland,’ and both these times [ had spent 


with some Christians, without any more than ordi- 
nary preparation; otherwise my gift was suited 
rather to simple common people, than to learned 
judicious auditors.”’t 

Fleming makes mention of the day at Shotts in 
his own peculiar manner of solemn joy and thanks- 
giving. “I must also mention that solemn com- 
munion at the Kirk of Shotts, at which time there 
was so convincing an appearance of God, and down- 
pouring of the Spirit even in an extraordinary way, 
which did follow the ordinances especially on 
Monday, 21st Jnne, when there was a strange unu- 
sual motion on the hearers, who in @ great multi- 
tude were there convened of divers ranks. It was 
known, as I can speak on sure ground, that near 
five hundred had at that time a discernible change 
wrought on them, of whom most proved lively 
Christians afterwards. It was the sowing of a 
seed through Clyddisdale, so that many of the most 
eminent Christians of that country could date either 


markable, that one, after much reluctance, by f.SPe 
cial and unsuspected Providence, was called to] 
preach that sermon on the Monday, which was not. 
then usually practised ; and that the night before, 
by most of the Christians there, was spent in 
prayer; so that the work of that Monday might be | 
discerned as a convincing return to prayer.”’{ 

_ Dr. Gillies, with his usual caution, furnishes tes- | 
timonials to the credibilit 
man of high integrity and piety ; and also states 
that his opportunities of information with regard to 
the revival at Shotts were not to be doubted. 
His ministerial life was passed at Cambuslang, 
within twelve miles of this interesting spot, from 
1653 to 1661, just twenty-three years after; and 
being a minister in the same Presbytery, he must 
have enjoyed frequent opportunities of conversing 
with some of the subjects of that refreshing visita- 
tion, and with others who had opportunities of ob- 
serving their consistent Christian demeanour dur- 
ing @ Course of years. As particular instances, are 
more edifying than general statements, we again 
are called upgn to regret the absence of more 
ample details, both of the effect of the sermon at 
the time it was preached and afterwards. How- 
ever, the evidence is indubitable that here, as in 
the revival at the city called Sychor, of old, the 
narrative of which is as brief, many were brought 
to “know that this is indeed the Christ, the Sa- 
viour of the world.” | 


“The following instances of sound conversion 
are well attested, and were it proper, the person 
could be named. On that remarkable Monday, 
three gay young gentlemen of Glasgow were tra- 
velling to Edinburgh, for the purpose of enjoying 
the public diversions there. They stopped to 
breakfast at Shotts. One of them proposed to his 
associates to stay and hear the young man who was 
to preach, while their horses rested. And that they 
might not lose time, they agreed to quit the wor- 
ship at the end of the sermon, and not wait for the 
concluding devotional exercises. But the power 
of God so arrested them, that they could not quit 
the spot till all was over. When they returned to 
the public house to take their horses, they called 
for some refreshment ; but when it was placed on 
the table, they all looked to each other, no one 
durst touch it till a blessing was asked, and as it 
was not their manner formerly to be careful about 
such things, one of them at last proposed—* I 
think we should ask a blessing to our drink.” The 
others readily agreed, and put it upon one of the 
company to do it, which he at once agreed to. 
When they had done, they could not rise until 
another should return thanks. They went on their 
way more sober and sedate than usual, but none of 
them mentioned their inward concern to another, 
only now and then they remarked, * Was it not 
a great sermon we heard” or, ‘I never heard the 
like of it.” They went to Edinburgh, but instead 
of plunging into light amusements, as they had 
designed, they kept their rooms great part of the 
two days while they remained; and then being 
uite weary of Edinburgh, they returned home. 
They still did not open their minds to each other 
on their way, and when they reached home they 
kept their apartments, and came little abroad. At 
last one of them visited-another, and discovered to 
him what God had done for him at Shotts. The 
other frankly owned the concern that he was 
brought under at the same time. Both of them 
went to the third, whom they found in the same 
case, and the three agreed directly to begin a fel- 
lowship meeting. They continued to have a prac- 
tice suitable to their professions as long as they 
lived, and some of them lived to an advanced age, 
and. were eminent and useful men in Glasgow.’ 

“ Another instance,-still preserved, is that of a 
poor man, a horse-hirer in Glasgow, who had been 
employed by a gentlewoman to carry her to Shotts. 
He was engaged in pasturing his horse at a smal] 
distance from the tent, not concerning himselfabout 
the occasion of the meeting at all. In the latter 
part of the sermon, when the power of God was so 
much felt, he apprehended that -there was more 
than ordinary concern among the people; his own 
mind was affected in a way that he could not ac- 
count for; he hastily rose up and ran into the 
congregation, where he was made a sharer of what: 


*Gillie’s Collections. 
tLife of Livingston, p. 62. a 


he had done with what he had preineditated, in a| knowledge of the gospel by the more ordinary 


the whole night before in conference. and prayer | 


their conversion or some remarkable confirmation |.we have mentioned, as well as their labours and 
of their case from that day.. It was the more re- |’zeal for winning souls to Christ, raised the credit 


| want of them as the greatest loss they could possi- 


tudes attended their 
‘hazard of their lives. || 
of Mr. Fleming as a} 


| mote the interests of Zion. 


the Holy Spirit was distributing among them that 
day.”§ 
Mr. Andrew Gray, of Chrystoun, an eminently 
pious gentleman, whose name has descended in 
sweet memorial even to this day, states the follow- 
ing particulars of the more diffused effects of this 
period of awakening, which we select from some 
“Two springs of the revival of religion in this 
corner were the famous sermon at Kirk of Shotts, 
and the labours of Mr. Robert Bruce. As at the 
sermon at Shotts, a good number of people were by 
grace made acquainted with the life and power of 
religion, so several of them were eminently good 
men, and remarkable not only for a pious, inoffen- 
sive behaviour, but also for their abounding 1n all 
those good fruits which pureand undefiled religion 
enable its sincere followers to produce. This made 
them not only esteemed and revered by many of 
their neighbours, but also produced some respect 
for religion itself, from which they procured many 
advantages, its followers being readier to do them 
all kind of good offices than other people. Among 
other good fruits, you cannot doubt a strong incli- 
nation to promote the spiritual good of others was 
a principal one. As the Jabourers were then few 


ship all that does not belong to it. 

om deacons have little to do: they take care of 
a few poor members. But in the opinion of this 
committee, they ought to have much todo. As 
certainly as their appropriate work is to take charge 
of the charities of the church, it seems to us that 
the whole work of charity in the church belongs to 
their office. If this view should obtain, it would 
be necessary that each church should have as ma- 
ny deacons as the number and condition of the 
church might require. To this board, with ,the 
pastor at their head, should be referred all the 
charitable collections for every purpose. All that 
the pastor would be called to do, would be to pre- 
side, instruct, persuade, and exert a general influ- 
ence, while the deacons should carry out all the 
details. Into this board let the benevolent societies 
throw all their publications, and from this board 
receive al] their contributions. This plan, if not 
in form, yet with various degrees of modification, 
each church might adopt with good effect. | 

In relation to the eldership, the committee would 
submit the following plan of operation, which, 
with such modifications as every church may re- 
quire, might be adopted and recorded in every 
session book : 


than all the vaim-glory which can be ee ee from 
ravaging it, by the most uninterru career of 
conquests. The design of this observation is only 
to show how much, as a member of human society, 
I feel myself obliged by your !abours to render re- 
spectable and advantageeas, an employment which 
is more congenial to the neta dispositions of 
mankind than any other.” 

In another letter, written about the same time, 


he says: 

“ How pitiful, in the eye of reasow and religion, 
is that false ambition which desolates the world 
with fire and sword for the pu of conquest 
and fame, compared to the milder virtues of making 
our neighbours and our fellow-men as happy as 
their frail conditions and perishable natures wild 
permit them to be.” 


DEAN COLET. 


Dean Colet, the friend of Erasmus, founded St. 
Paul’s Free Grammar School, in the year 1509. In 
the following year he published his “ Rudiments 
of Latin Grammar,” to be used there. To this 
work he prefixed his “ Institution of a Christian 
Man,” for the use of hisschool; in which he states 


re 


+ 


in this part of God’s vineyard, he seemed to have p : : ; 
these private with an uncom-| 1. Let every church determine how many el- and 
mon degree of love to the souls of men, inciting ders are needed to secure her highest interests. | ivIN& hie ** of living.” opt. 
them to labour by all the proper methods, to bring This, we conceive, will be determined by the ex- | Ing are his ** precepts of living. | : 
others acquainted with that grace which had pro- | tent and condition of the church. But there should | Fear God. - Love all men in God. 4 
duced such blessed effects on themselves; and | be no more than as many as are properly qualified. |LeveGod. Believe and trust in Christ... 
their labours were not without a considerable effect. | Let the church be sure to get men of deep Zan » | Desire to be with Him. a ; . 
They were called the Puritans of the Muir of | 800d common sense and prudence, with an amiable | Serve Hite daily wih | Wo 4 
Bothwell, perhaps by way of reproach, by those | temper, and then the object will be obtained. B “9 tages etal ean ons _ obey. 4 
who them.” 2. Let each church be districted ; and a district affections Hol of 
Messrs. Bennet, Rameay, and Carstairs were co- pbe committed to one elder, and if necessary an as-|, wal y 
temporary, shortly after the time of Bruce and Liv- | 5!stant whom he may a P = tites. Think on death 
ingston, and were mutually helpful in promoting a/ . 3. Let each elder keep a list of members, €spe- | Thrust down pride. Dread the judgment of 
lively work of grace in the west. And Mr. Thomas cially of those belonging to his district: and hold | Refrain thy wrath. God. : 
Melvin, of Calder, of whose ministry it is stated, meetings and visit, according to some rule. System | Forget trespasses. Trust in God’s mercy. 
that in a few years the worship of God was so | '8 every thing. We would suggest, that he see | Forgive gladly. Be always well occupied. 
generally set up in families in his parish that it was | ©@ch_ member within his district, once in three | Chastise thy body. Lose notime. 
counted a scandal to such as neglected it, and the | months at least ; and ‘inquire how their souls pros- | Be sober of thy mouth. __ | Stand in grace. 
number of praying societies rose from one to eight | Per 3 advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occa-| Be cong of meat and roles down, despeir not. 
or ten. These men were blessed in extending the | 810M may require. nae we ver take a fresh good 
4, Let a full report of the state of each district a sober in talking. ‘ purpose.. y 

. . i ith- ing. ersevere constantly. 
means—but as we are in search of singular effu- be made to the session every three months, with re. age 3 Use oft.t; ; 
sions of divine grace, that on a may be kept up and order confession. 
comes more under our particular notice. “The| Let the pastor, in company with some of the | company. Ack allen 
people being detained in church by a sudden fall elders, visit the Church and ep 9a sory Beware of riot. a __ | Be no sluggard. gg 
of rain, Mr. Carstairs (not their own minister but | Cified days, in such proportion as to go through the | nisnend measureably. Awake quickly. 
the minister of Cathcart) stept into the pulpit, and whole, if possible, twice each year. The elders | Be true in word and deed. | Enrich thee with virtue. 
in an extempore discourse, wherein he described by themselves, should visit together, two and two, | Revere thy Elders. Learn diligently. 
the nature of faith, and cautioned them against |! the intervals between the pastoral visits. Obey thy superiors. Teach that thou hast learn. - 
mistakes about it, especially against depending on 6. Let the session hold stated monthly meetings | Be fellow to thine equals. ed lovingly. 
a sort of faith -that they had all their days, and for prayer and for the arrangement of business. Be benign and loving to 

d } Of the practicability of a plan like this, there}. thine inferiors. 


knew not how they came pent faith to be 
a work of the Spirit of with power—there 
arose a mighty commotion in the congregation : 
many were brought into a deep concern about their 
soul’s condition, the good fruit of which appeared 
in their after life and conversation. A similar in- 
stance is remembered at Calder, where the same 
Mr. Carstairs officiated for Mr. Melvin, who had 
been taken with a fit of sickness during the sacra- 
mental solemnities. While they were singing part 
of the 24th Psglm, “ Ye gates lift up your heads,” 
&c. before the blessing of the elements, there was 
a mighty melting of heart seized the congregation, 
and the Spirit of God, like a inighty wind, burst 
open the everlasting doors, and took ssion of 
the hearts of sinners, several people from that day 
dating their first soul concern and conversion. Mr. 
Carstairs used to say, he had three days of heaven 
upon earth,-and one of them was at Calder. The 
exemplary life and conversation of the cleygymen 


of the ministry high among good people. The 
loved them as their own souls, attended the ie 7 
nances with earnestness and joy, and considered the 


bly sustain. This appeared when, after their mi- 
nisters were turned out at the Restoration, multt- 
preaching in the fields at the } 


Gillies also affords some hints, which one cannot 

but regret, for the benefit of later ages, he has nof’ 
extended to full and particular accounts—such as 

“T have seen a manuscript in which there is an 

account of a remarkable pouring out of the Spirit 

of God on a company of ministers and Christians at 

a private meeting at Sheens, near Edinburgh, on 

the day when the five articles of Perth were voted 

and passed in Parliament; particularly when Mr. 

David Dickson (then a young man) prayed. I have 
often heard that the period between 1650 and the }- 
Restoration was a very remarkable one in Scotland 

for the success of the Gospel. I have heard old 

Christians speak of a remarkable reviving and un- 
eommon power attending the word, immediately 
after the Revolution, in the West and South of 
Scotland, in Fife, Lothian, &c. Particularly I have 
heard of a remarkable communion at Stow, near 
Galashiels, just about the time of the Revolution.” 
In short, there are abundant and continually recur- 
ring evidences that the power of the Holy Spirit 
has been manifested in this country, in the revival 
form, and in no scanty measure. And again, and 
again, the earnest inquiry returns, Why is it not 
so with us now? It will be found that it is our in- 
fidelity on the subject which straitens our expecta- 
tions and stints our petitions. We are so filled 
with suspicion and a that we require 
more evidence to prove what God has really done 
what he has many times promised in his. word to 
do, and what a lively faith would lead us to be 
daily looking and watching for, than we should re- 
quire to convince us of any most improbable or un- 
likely thing. Our eyes are so bent earthward, 
looking on the corruption of man, and his inapt- 
ness to acquire a spiritual mind, that we contem- 
plate nothing but hypocrisy, delusion, enthusiasms 
and falling away. hy do we thus forget the Al- 
mighty arm that upholds every faithful soul?) Why 
do we not believe the promise of the very God of 
peace, that he will bruise Satan under our feet! 
Why do we lose sight of Christ the anointed King, 
who reigns now in the souls of thousands, and who 
must reign till all enemies are put under his feet;? 
Let us accept with gladness the evidences that our 
King is still walking in the midst of his church; 
and while we try the spirits, and make sure work 
of conversion where our own influence reaches, let 
us not, by our cold and thankless reception of good 
tidings, quench the spirit of hope and the spirit of 
prayer, and render ourselves unmeet for the recep- 
tion of so great a blessing. 


||Gillie’sCollections, vol. i. p. 314. 
§Gillie’s Collections, vol. i. p. 310, 311. 


THESYNOD OF ALBANY TO THE CHURCHES 
UNDER THEIR CARE. ; 


The Report of the Eldership. 


The Committee “appointed to inquire whether | 
some means more efficient cannot be devised to 
promote the spiritual interests of our churches; to 
report next meeting,” beg leave to report: That 
they have had the subject under consideration, and 
submit the following views: 

We believe the organization of the Presbyterian 
Church to be not only agreeable to the Scriptures, 
but also adapted to the genius of our civil govern- 
ment; still this organization is comparatively in- 
efficient. Looking at the number, furniture, and 
station of the Ministry—at the age, standing in 
society, habits of intercourse with the people, and 
opportunities of usefulness of the Eldership, more 
efficiency and success might be expected. 

As there are three kinds of offices in the church, 
their duties are appropriate and ought to be pre- 
cisely defined. Some are common and some are 
peculiar, The committee are not now called to 
speak of the duties of the ministry, but to inquire 
whether some more efficient plan may not be. 
adopted by the other officers of the church, to pro-' 

4 


a 


several days, heariry and joining together in com- 


tFleming’s Fulfilment of the Scriptures. 


. 
— 
J 


obviously more suitable for the minister to deal 


of the flock in the fold. 


eldership of this Synod, to co-operate with their 


pervision of the interests of religion within their 
churches, such as the nature of their. office, as 
gina] 
churches which have no pastors, the elders take 
this duty entirely upon themselves.” 


sionary, set out from Herrnhut, on the 14th of 


some years after the war; its date is Mount Ver- 


as in‘those innocent and .usefi 


The committee would first introduce thedeacan- much more delightful to an undebauched mind, is 


can be no doubt... The experiment has been made 
with perfect success. The impression is general, 
that some more efficient means are required, of a 

rmanent character, to build up the church. 

here is a change in the structure of society—the 
simplicity of early times is gone by—a spirit of 
innovation has pervaded all ranks—it has reached 


the church. There must be a change in our eco- 


nomy corresponding to the change in public senti- |- 


ment. There must be a sufficient number in every 
session, who are willing to devote themseves to 
the work of serving the church, in their appropriate 
sphere, as much as the minister, or permanent suc- 
cess cannot be expected. . 

If the eldership would direct their attention more 
especially to the church, the pastor would have 
more time to devote to the congregation—tu the 
sick—to the impenitent. The care of the church 
is the appropriate duty of the elders: while it is 


with those out of Christ, not indeed to the neglect 
We would close this report, by appending the : 
resolution of Synod, pa at the last stat edmeet- ; 

ng in Albany: ‘ 
“ Resolved, That it ‘be specially enjoined on the ' 


pastors in congregational visitation and general su- 


elders of the Presbyterian Church, was ori- 
intended to sccure; and that in those 


A DESIRABLE DEATH. | 
George Schmidt, a Moravian minister and mis- 


reaching the 
gospel to the Hottentots near the Cape of Good 
Hope. Within a short time after his arrival, he 
saw himself surrounded by a company of souls 
eagerly inquiring after the way of salvation, seven | 
of whom, being the. first converts from that degra- 
ded people, he had the Joy to dedicate to the Lord 
in holy baptism. The-little flock grew in grace 
and in the knowledge of their Lord and Saviour, 
and not a few of the neighbouring heathen mani- 
fested a desire to join- themselves to it; when sud- 
denly, by an order from government, the devoted 
servant of God was arrested in his labour and com- 
pelled to return to Europe. With many a pang 
he left his charge ; but in his retirement in Niesky, 
in Upper Lusatia, they remained upon his. heart 
the object of his daily and nightly thoughts and 
prayers. In August, 1785, being a member of a 
voluntary association among the Moravians, ealled 
the * Company of Intercessors,” who divided them- 
selves into twenty-four classes, apportioning one 
class to each hour of the day and night, to the !- 
tent that continual supplication might be made to 
the throne of grace for the church of God and the 
cause of missions, he had retired to his chamber at 
the appointed hour, to take his share in the holy 
employment, and while thus engaged, his spirit 
took its flight. 


February, 1736, for the purpose of 


VALUE OF TIME. 


Lord Brougham, the most indefatigable man in 

England, often does not quit his study before mid- 
night, and he is always up at four. 
_ Dr. Cotton Mather, who knew the yalue of time 
in ever ge was never willing to lose a moment 
of it. To effect this purpose, he had written upon 
the door of his study, in large letters, * Be brief.’ 

Ursinos, a professor in the university of Heidle- 
berg, wishing to prevent the idlers and babblers 
from interrupting him in his hours of study, had 
written at the entrance of his library, “ Friend, 
whoever you may be, who enter here, be quick 
with your business, or go away.” 

The learned Scaliger placed the following 
phrase on the door of his cabinet: * My time is my 
estate.’ 

_ The favourite maxim of Shakspeare was, ‘ Con- 
sider time too precious to be spent in gossiping.’ 

‘Friends are the real robbers of time,’ said Lord 
Byron. 

An old attorney of Chatelet was accustomed to 
get rid of such of his clients as were importunate, 
or he had little to hope from, by these words, ‘ My 
good friends, time lost goes for nothing.’ 

‘Sire, one word,’ said a soldier one day to 
Frederick the Great, when presenting to him a re- 
quest of a brevet lieutenant: ‘ If you say two,’ an- 
swered the Prince, ‘I will have you hanged.’ 
‘ Sign,’ replied the soldier. The monarch, sur- 
prised at his presence of mind, immediately granted 
the request. 


WASHINGTON’S VIEWS OF WAR. 
We find the following sentiments in a letter 
written to Arthur Young, Esq. of Great Britain, 
ec. 4, 1788: 


«The, more I am acquainted with 


much that I can no where find so great satisfaction 
In in- 
led to reflect how’ 


ulging these feelings, I am 


exactly mean; bat, simply to veil their ertminal 
parsimony by. exeépting against the i | 
of liberal men, whom, if they could not eonde 
they must, for very shame, 

tate. 


agricultural 
affairs, the better I am pleased with them; ingo- 
Dr. 
hé couldinot understand, “Then,” 
tor, creed bys be the shortest enyman's 


— 


THE PRAYER. 
BY mrs. Hemans. 
Father of Spirits hear! 
Look on the inmost heart to be reveal’d 


Look on the fountain of the burning tear, 
Before thy sight in solitude unseal’d. 


Hear, father! hear and aid! 
If I have lov’d too well, If I have shed, 
In my vain fondness, o’er a mortal head, 
Gifts on thy shrine, my God! more fitly laid. 


If I have sought to live ) 
But in one light, and made a human eye 
The lonely star of mine idolatry, 
Thou that art love! oh, pity and forgive ! 


Chastened and school’d at last, 

No more, no more, my struggling spirit burns, 
But fix’d on thee, from that wild worship turns— 
What have I said ?7—the deep dream is not past! 

Yet hear! ifstill love, .. 
Oh, still too fondly—if, for ever seen, 
An earthly image comes between, 
And thy calm glory, Father, throned above! 


If still a voice is near, 
E’en while I strive these wanderings to control, - 
An earthly voice disquieting my soul ’ 
With its deep music, too intensely dear. 


O Father, draw to thee 
My last affections back—the dreaming eyes — 
Clear from their mist—sustain the heart that dies, 
Give the worn soul once more its pinions free! a 


— 


I must love on, O God! 
This bosom must love on; but let thy breath — 
Touch and make pure the flame that knows no death, 
Bearing it up to heaven—Love’s own abode ! 
From the Watchman. 

In his treatise on Original Sin, Augustine thus 
speaks of Pelagius: 

‘* Observe how he frames hia re 
notice how the hiding-places of ambiguity: fur- 
nish a refuge for his falsehoods. Even we our- 
selves, on the first perusal, were just ready to 
rejoice in his answers, as containing a true, or at 
least an amended exhibition of the doctrine in 
question.” Again, in another treatise——* He 
would almost have pereuaded me that he holds 
to the very doctrine of grace in dispute, were it 
not that in various parts of his smaller works he | 
avows the opposite sentiment. But when his 
later and more complete works fell into my hands, 

I perceived that while he continued to use the .~ 
terin “* grace,” it was in such a general and am- 
biguous way that hie real meaning was con- 
cealed, supposing that the word * grace” would 
screen him from suspicion and dislike.” 

Concerning Pelagius, Owen says— —_ 

‘“‘In all probability he had suddenly infected 
the whole Church with the poison of those opi- 
nions which the proud and corrupted natore of 
man ig so apt to receive and embrace, if God had 
not stirred up some few holy and learned men, 
Augustine especially, to discover his frauds, to 
repel his calumnies, and confute his sophisms. 
And although those who at present amongst us 
have undertaken the same cause with Pelagiue, 
do not equal him either in learning or diligence, 
or an appearance of piety and devotion, yet do 
they exactly imitate him in declaring their minds 
in cloudy, ambiguous expressions, capable of 
various constructions, until they are fully ex- 
amined, and thereon reproaching (as he did) those 
that oppose them as not aright representing“their 
—" when they judge it their advantage so 
to do. 


plies, and 


ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


_ A gentleman who had been conspicudes in aid- 
ing a missionary collection, was met the follow- 
ing day by one of dissimilar habits, whe thided' 
him for the absurd eccentricity whieh he 
deemed him guilty, in giving to such an objeet, : 
and in such profusion, It wag preposterous, he |, "| 
said, to be sending heaps of money abroad, to be — | 
spent, no one knew how, while there wese so 
many unemployed starving poof of en MT 
will give L— to the rof » if ‘you, will 
give an equal sum,” said the Christian file . 
‘*] did not mean that,” replied the objettor, 
* But,” continued he, “if you must go (roth 

home, why so far? Think of the miserable pder— , 
of Ireland.” «I will give to the poog.ef 
Ireland, if you will do the same.” “Idid 
mean that either,” was the reply. No, it is 

ther this nor that, which this glass of objeeiits 


in some degree. 


A SEVERE REPROOF. 
A young clergyman having, in the hearin 
Parr, stated that he would believe nine 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1837. 


TERMS.— Two Dollars end 


Fi ina 
Three Dollars ifty cents in advance. 


‘Tae New Yxar.—We would remind our sub- 
ecribers that our paper of to-day isthe first number, 
of our, seventh volume, Our thanks are tendered 
to those. who have shown an interest in odt proe- 
perity, by procuring subscribers, apd’6y a prompt 
payment of their dues. Punctufity in this latter 
respect is absolutely indispefisable ; and when the 
enhanced expense of Mbour and living are taken 
into view, we aré persuaded that all who are in 
arrears will feel it to be their duty to transmit the 
amount of their several bills, as soon as possible. 
If our friends would take measures for the increased 
* circulation of our paper, it would be to us an 
acceptable service. 
_ , Payment can be made to any of the Agents, a 
: list of whom will be found on the first page ; or 
sent by mail at our risk, and when ten dollars or 
more is segt, it may be at our expense. . 
| Subscribers residing in the city of New York, 
and vicinity, can make payment at the publication 
office in New York, No. 112 Canal, corner of Lau- 
rens street. 
| The Publisher requests that all communications 
directed to him, should besides his name, have on 
them, “ Publisher of the Presbyterian.” This is 
necessary as his letters often fall into the hands of 
other persons of the same or similar names, _ 
_ Correction.—In the second number of “ A Plea 
“for Ecclesiastical Organization in Conducting 
Missions,” published in our last sheet, the reader 
is Fequested. to correct the following typographical 
mistakes ;—Column 2d, paragraph 6, line 14, in- 
sert Dr. before Matthews, and erase Dr, at the end 
of the line. | 
In colamn 2d, paragraphs 5 and 6, and lines 8 
and 15, for churches, should be read Cherokees. 
We respectfully solicit ‘our correspondent to 
continue to make use of our columns until he shal] 
fully expose the injurious influence of the American 
Home Missionary Society, on the purity and har- 
_ mony of the Presbyterian Church. Then the 
whole series might well be thrown into pamphlet 
form. | 


To Corresronpents.—We differ in opinion 
from our respected correspondent who signs him- 
self a Layman, in relation to the propriety of the 
publication of the article he has sent us. We 
could give several sufficient reasons for it, but this 


_ perhaps is not necessary. The personal aspect of 
the article is that to which we particularly object 


_ Convention.—We have received information on 
which we rely, that a Convention of the orthodox 
Presbyteries will soon be proposed by the Central 
Committee of Correspondence. We shall hail the 
event as an omen of good. 

Epicr against Curistianiry.—We 
published in the last number of our paper,-the Edict 
ofthe Emperor of China, against Christianity. It 
was designed for evil; it may be overruled for 
good, It is not improbable that through it multi- 
tudes of the Chinese may, for the first time, hear of 
the Christian religion, and become curious to know 
something of its real character. 

Of the above edict, Mr. Gutzlaff says, “The 
court has just now declared its firm determination 
to persecute the Roman Catholics throughout the 
empire, the first edict of this kind since the acces- 
sion of Taou kwang to the throne. If this edict, 
like all others, is to be a dead letter, and to be 
placed on record, the law only demanding a few 
victims to be satisfied, we have to make no fur- 
thér remarks. But we earnestly entreat the 
churches never to be startled when they hear of 
fierce proclamations. If we are earnest to pro- 
mulgate ghe Gospel at all risks, God will advocate 
his own cause, and certainly prove victorious over 
all the machinations of the enemy.” 

To our Younc Reapers.—As this is the first 
week in the new year, we have thought it might 
not be unacceptable to our young readers, if we 
should occupy our editorial columns with two 
little stories which we have prepared for their 
special use. They are not strictly religious, but 
if they should tend to prevent any of our little 
friends from the indulgence of obstinacy or anger, 
we should sincerely rejoice in the effect. 


- THE OBSTINATE AND SELF-CONFIDENT BOY. 


t 


‘=f not paid in advance. 


culty in kindling the fire. 
assembled, Mr. Cooper, who was a kind and mild 
master, thus addressed them, ‘“* My young friends, 
I suppose some of you know what was the cause 
of the smoke without being told ; the hay that was 
found in the stove pipe, could not have got there 
without hands; but if you, who were guilty of this 


A 

> | but” said Tom, «I read it so in my abridgment,” 
THE PRESBYTERIAN. and away he posted to get the book; but when it 


was consulted, it was found that it was General 
Cornwallis that had surrendered. 
would not give up the point, but insisted that he 


Tom, however, 


had read it in gome other book. ‘Let me ask 
you another question; where was the first blood 
shed in the struggle for Independence?” “I know 
that very well said Tom, it was at Bunker’s Hill.” 
“Tt was no such thing” said Mr. H., “ but it was 
at Lexington.” « Well Lexington and Bunker’s 
Hill must be the same place, for I am sure I am 
not wrong.” *‘ You are just as much mistaken in 
your geography as in your history” said the father, 
‘but as you appear to be ignorant of the history of 
your own country, perhaps you know more about 
the Israelites.” * Yes, said this wise boy, I 
know all about them #00, for I have read about 
them in the Scripture Lessons.’’—* You can tell 
me then I suppose who was the leader of the 
Israelites when they left Egypt.” «It was Pha- 
raoh, to be sure.”” ‘To be sure it was not Pha- 
raoh,” said the father, ‘for he was the king of 
Egypt, who hated the Israelites, and did not wish 
tolet them go.”” Tom was again sure that he was 
right, and got the large family Bible from the 
table, when it was discovered that Moses was the 
leader of the Israelites. Tom, however, insisted 
that the Bible he had at school said that Pharoah 
went with the Israelites through the wilderness. 
_ Mr. Harriday proposed a nuniber of other ques- 
tions to his son, but he did not give a right answer 
to one out of ten, and yet he was too obstinate to 
confess his ignorance, and too proud to receive in- 
struction. Mr. H. took this opportunity of af- 
fectionately admonishing his son of the danger of | 


j indulging a temper which was not only contempti- 


ble among men, but displeasing to God, since God 
had required us not only to cherish an humble opin- 
ion of ourselves, but to confess our faults one to 
another. ‘I'om appeared sulky under this reproof, 
and soon after retired to his hed. 

_ The time at length arrived when this obstinate 


boy was to be sent to a boarding school some dis- 
tance from his father’s house; and I am sorry to 
say. he appeared pleased at the prospect of being 
removed to a place, where he would not be so 
closely watched and severely lectured. 
arrival at Mr. Cooper’s, who was to be his future 
teacher, he soon became acquainted with the 
scholars, of whom he eagerly inquired, if they had 
long lessons to get, and in what plays they en- 
gaged after school hours. 
ever, before his school mates discovered his tem- 
per; for on several occasions when they wanted 
just one boy more to make up their parties for 
play, Tom could not be prevailed upon to join 
them, because they would not let him dictate to 
them how they were to play ; thus permitting his 
obstinacy to get the better of his love for sport. 
This being perceived, they soon nicknamed him 
stubborn Tom, and very few of them you may be 
sure, had any affection for one whose temper was 
so unmanageable. 
the boys were all busily engaged in rolling the 
snow into large balls, and trailing their sleds, ‘Tom 
collecting three of the most mischievous, told them 
he had a mind to have a holiday in the afternoon, 
and he had just thought of a trick by which he 
could obtain it. 


On his 


It was not long, how- 


On a fine winter’s day, when 


He accordingly told them his plan, which being 


approved, they all repaired secretly to the school 
room, just before the fire was kindled for the after- 
noon. 
pipe of the stove, and stuffing into it a roll of hay 
which they had provided, they carefully put it 
down into its place, and then joined their com- 
panions. The effect of this mancuvre may readily 
be imagined ; when the fire was put into the stove, 
the hay prevented the smoke from reaching the 
chimney, which soon filled the room, and all the 
windows had to be thrown open. 
could not imagine what was the cause of this 
occurrence, and as it was impossible to teach in a 
room filled with smoke, the boys were dismissed 
while the stove should be taken down and ex- 
amined. 
merry at this adventure, and especially those by 
whom the trick was contrived. 
they commenced their play before they were re- 
called ; for as the pipe had first been removed, the 
mystery of the smoke was explained; and when 


Having locked the door, they raised the 


As Mr. Cooper 


You may be sure the boys were very 


But scarcely had 


he hay was removed, there was no further diffi- 
The boys being re- 


When persons form an opinion or purpose | deed will freely confess your fault, I will as freely 


which they are determined to maintain at all 
hazards, and out of which they will not be reasoned, 


however erroneous it may be, they are said to be | Tom, who was the ringleader, kept his seat. 
Cooper perceiving by the looks of the other boys 


that he also was engaged, called him up before 
his desk, and discovering from the confessions of 
the others that he was the author of the mischief, 
he employed every argument to induce him to ac- 
knowledge his fault. 
moved ;—he would not confess; he would not 
m 
to give him a severe flogging, and to forbid him to 
go on the play grounds for a week. 
the week Tom was just as obstinate as he was at 
‘|Jated, Frederic was playing at the front door of 


obstinate or stubborn; and just such a boy was 
Tom Harriday, who became so famous at length, 
that he was commonly called stubborn Tom. 
You must know that before he was ten years old, 
he had a wonderfully good opinion of himself, and 
if any one should happen to differ from this little 
man, he always insisted that he was in the right. 
_ Perhaps his parents gave him his own way too 
much at first, but at all events, they soon found 
that to manage him, was more than they could do. 
He was always iu mischief, and yet would never 
acknowledge that he had done wrong; and when 
acquaintances were visiting his father, ‘Tom was 
forward in giving his opinion on subjects which he 
did'‘fot understand. His father often attempted 
#0 convince him that such conduct was not only 
very foolish, but very impudent in a little boy, but 
it was all in vain, whilst he had so good an opin- 
ion of himself. ‘ My dear,” said Mr. Harriday 
one evening to his wife, ‘“‘the disposition of that 
‘boy distresses me very much, and [ am afraid if it 
be not corrected while he is young, he will become 
so disagreeable when he is a man, that nobody 
_ will choose bim for a friend or companion. I 
shave never known him to confess a fault, or give 
up an opinion, but Iam determined to expose his 
ignorance. this evening, that I may force him to 
confess that he is not so knowing as he supposes. 
Tom was accordingly called into the parlour, and 
his father, who knew that he had been reading an 
__~—“tabridged history of the American Revolution, made 
. some remarks on that subject, that he might have 
an opportunity of proving Tom’s ignorance, and 
the folly of stubborness. le had not however 
proceeded far, before Tom, as his father expected, 
interrupted him. ‘I know all about the American 
“war.” “Do you indeed,”’ said Mr. Harriday, 
‘ then I suppose you can tell us something about 
it.” ‘That I can,” said the son, “for I have | 
read the whole of it.’”>—*‘* Well then tell me what 
_ General surrendered his army to Washington at 
“York Town?” “ Why it was General Braddock.” 
“You are mistaken there” said the fagher, “ fo 
General Braddock was killed by the Indians many 
years before the Revolution, and of course he 


t 


pardon this first offence.” 
three of the culprits stood up and confessed, but 


Pausing for a moment, 


Mr. 


Tom, however, was un- 
ake an apology, and Mr. Cooper was compelled 


At the end of 


he beginning. 
This conduct of his, rendered him Jess esteemed 


by the master and the scholars, for it is impossible 
to admire an obstinate temper, which is never 
willing to confess a fault. 


After this, about the close of the winter, as the 


boys were strolling along the margin of the mill 
dam which had been hard frozen during the cold 
weather, but which now had begun to thaw, Tom 
proposed to his companions to venture across. 
‘‘ Not I,” said one, “the ice is not strong enough 
to bear.” “Nor leither,’’ said another, ‘for I 
have no notion of breaking in, and perhaps getting 
drowned.’’ All the rest agreed that it would be a 
very dangerous thing, but ‘Tom charged them with 
cowardice, and looking very brave, he said, ‘Ill 
show yon that I am not afraid.””.—When they saw 
him about to venture they remonstrated with him, 
and several taking hold of his coat, begged him 
not to risk his life. 
was passing at the time, heard their conversation, 
and looking at Tom, who seemed to be resolved to 
show his courage, as he called his fool hardiness, 
said, “I tell you what young chap, if you get on 
that rotten ice, you'll likely get a wet jacket for 
your pains.” 
* give your opinion when it is wanted ;” and with 
that he stepped on the ice which bent under him 
as he went forward, until he was twelve or fifteen 
feet from the shore, when it suddenly broke under 
him. .'Tom cried lustily for help, as he splashed 
about, and attempted to get out; but as the ice 
was unsound, it broke under his hands as soon as 
he seized it to raise himself up, making the hole 


Peter Jones, the miller, who 


«“ Who asked you,” said Tom, 


T 


HE PRESBYTERIAN. 


the of the on the shore, to het | 


Tom, but looking at him as he flounced about, he 
said, ‘* Did’nt I tell you so, I guess ye’ll take ad- 
vice the next time.” At length seeing that this 
obstinate boy was in real danger, he stretched for- 
ward, and pushing the end of a long rail to him, he 
by this means drew him to shore. When the 
danger was over, and the hero stood on the firm 
ground once more, with his clothes completely 
soaked, and his teeth chattering, his school mates, 
who had no love for him, thought they might be a 
little merry athis expense. ‘ I think your courage 
must be pretty well cooled” said one, * yes said 
another, and he looks rather blue after his dos- 
tard.”’ ** Why,” said Philip Merry, who was from 
the South “he looked for all the world like a 
young alligator paddling in the water.” It was 
certainly very wrong for these boys to ridicule 
Tom in his distrees, but stubborn tempers never 
secure many friends, and he that will always have 
his own will in opposition to every body else, is 
laughed at when he fails in his undertakings. 
Tom was not in a mood to listen to the jokes of 
his companions, and accordingly. walked home 
without once thanking the miller for his assis- 
tance. A very dangerous fever was the conse- 
quence of this adventure; but when the physi- 
cian ordered medicine, Tom stubbornly refused to 
take it, because he did not like the taste of it, so 
that his nurse and Mr. Cooper had to force it 
down his throat. When Tom recovered from his 
sickness he could not bear to be reminded of his 
ducking, and as he had Jost the good opinion of all 
his comrades, he begged his father to take him 
from school. | 

If you wish to know what happened to him 
after this, I can tell you that when he became a 
merchant, he sent out a ship which contained all 
that he was worth, which was captured by the 
British during the last war. His friends had told 
him of the danger, as the enemies ships had been 
seen on the coast, but he was obstinate in his pur- 
pose and was accordingly ruined. , 

In misfortune it is a great comfort to have 
sympathizing friends, who will be kind and try to 
comfort you, but he in his distress knew that every 
body said, he deserved all his misfortunes because 
he would never be advised.” 


THE PASSIONATE BOY, OR THE EFFECT 
OF IMPROPER INDULGENCE. | 

Mr. Coles was a manufacturer of considerable 
eminence, who by persevering industry had ac- 
quired a large property. When his business he- 
came prosperous he married a young lady, who 
had been educated at a boarding school, and 
whose time had been occupied in studies which 
were of no manner of use to her in the manage- 
|ment of her family. It might be supposed there- 
fore, that her children were spoiled by indulgence. 
As her husband was much occupied in his busi- 
ness, the children were entrusted to her care: 
and as she seldom restrained or corrected them, 
and always concealed their faults» as much as 
possible from their father, they became very 
unruly and quarrelsome. One Autumn, three out 
of four of her children died with a fever that pre- 
vailed in the neighbourhood, but this affliction had 
no good effect upon her in causing her to change 
her plan in bringing up Frederick who was now 
her only child, for she indulged him in every 
wish, and would not suffer him to be corrected. 
This, instead of being kind was very cruel treat- 
ment, as we shall presently see. Frederic at a 
very early age showed his angry temper, and he 
became such a little tyrant that the very dogs and 
cats about the house appeared to be afraid of him. 
When he was three years old he one day insisted 
that he would have the silver tea urn that he 
might tie a string to it and drag it about the room 
for a coach. His mother thought that this was 
too unreasonable a demand, and gently refused it, 
but as Frederic had not been used to contradic- 
tion he flew into a violent passion, and seizing his 
mother’s cap he tore it from her head. Instead of 
correcting him for this very wicked conduct, his 
mother gave him sweet meats to pacify him, and 
promised to take him out a walking to show him 
some very pretty sights. Every week Frederic 
became more passionate, for bad tempers become 
worse and worse if they are not restrained; anger 
especially when it is often indulged, makes people 
so furious that they scarcely know what they are 
doing. An instance of this kind in Frederic oc- 
curred when he was only ten years old. He had 
gone into the kitchen, where the servants gene- 
rally let him do as he pleased, as they were afraid 
of displeasing him because they knew his temper, 
and because he was, as they called him among 
themselves, ‘* mama’s young pet lion.”” He had not 
beén long there before he had upset the table, 
knocked down the shovel and tongs, and broke 
several plates. Not satisfied with this he col- 
lected all the tins in a pile on the floor, and began 
battering them with the tongs. ‘The cook maid 
not very well pleased to see such destruction, at 
length took him by the arm and attempted to lead 
him out of the kitchen, but the little fury shrieking 
and scratching got free, and seizing a fork, he 
threw it at the woman, and struck her directly in 
the eye, by which she lost the sight of it forever 
after. ‘hus was an industrious woman made to 
suffer dreadful pain and a very serious loss, by the 
wicked anger of this little boy. He did rot how- 
ever always escape the just punishment of his bad 
temper. Shortly after the occurrence we have re- 


the house, when a town’s boy passing on the 
other side of the street, called out aloud, * Hallo, 
master Fred. have you put any more people’s eyes 
out lately.” This was enough to excite his anger ; 
he immediately picked up a large stone, and chas- 
ing the boy for some distance without being able 
to overtake him, he threw it with all his force. 
The stone missed its mark, but struck a large bull 
dog so severe a blow that he was not willing to 
take it quietly, but considering himself unjustly 


_attacked, he turned upon master Fred. and having 


given him a severe bite in the leg he tossed him 
into the gutter. Fred. roared aloud with pain and 
rage, and had to be carried home to his bed, where 
he was confined for several weeks. All the 
people of the town who knew his temper and who 
heard the story, instead of pitying him, thought 
that the dog had done a very praise worthy act. 
The father of Frederick perceiving that his son’s 
temper was growing worse, and that he was 
entirely beyond his management, especially whilst 
his mother was always making excuses for his bad 
conduct, determined to send him to a school about 
20 miles from home, the master of which was said 
to be a very strict man. Here Frederic was in 
continual broils with his companions, and there 
was scarcely a boy in the school with whom he 
had nota fight ; but he generally came off with a 
bleeding nose or a black eye, because his passion 
was always so violent, that the boys who kept 
more conl and collected, were an overmatch for 
him. It must not be supposed that his school 


\- » could not have been alive at the close of it.”” ‘Ah still wider. The miller at first did not attend to ' 


mates generally loved fighting, but this angry boy 


would fty at them for the most trifling thing, aiid | 
force them to defend themselves. Fred. made 
considerable progress at school, for he had good 
talents for learning, so that when he was 18 years 
old his father offered to take him into partnership 
in his business. In this situation he continued to 


he became heir of his property, and as he loved 
amusement more than business, he soon sold the 
manufactory, and went on his travels to Europe. 
In the course of his travels he was very dissipated’ 
and fought two duels in both of which he was 
slightly wounded. On his return to the United 
States he soon found his mother’s company very 
disagreeable, for she had now become religious, 
and with tears besought her son to alter his con- 
duct. “I know,” she would say, “I am very 
much to blame that I did not bring you up in the 
fear of God: but oh, let me have the pleasure of 
seeing you turn to the Lord by sincere repentance 
before I die.” Frederic’s face would lush with 
anger: when his mother addressed him in this 
strain, for the wicked hate reproof, and as he 
found he could not enjoy his wickedness in peace 
at home, he left his mother and went to the wes- 
tern states. Scarcely had six months elapsed, be- 
fore news was brought to his afflicted mother that 
her son had committed murder. “Oh” said she, 
when the sad tidings reached her, “the cup of my 
misery is full; I must sink under this painful blow, 
but Lord, I acknowledge that it is no more than I 
deserve.” 

A few days after the unhappy mother expired, 
and her last words, were a prayer to God for her 
miserable son. It appeared that Frederic had 
become engaged in a tavern with a number of his 
wicked companions telking politics, when one of 
them calling him a liar, his angry temper which 
he had so long indulged, was so much excited that 
he drew a dirk and stabbed his companion to the 
heart. He immediately fled from justice, but he 
could not flee from his guilty conscience. Where- 
ever he went the image of the murdered man tor- 
mented him; by day and by night he was 
wretched, and as he had no love for God and had 
never been accustomed to pray, he attempted to 
drown his feelings in intoxication. His health 
soon failed, and before he was 23 years old, he was 
laid in his grave. Just before he died, being in 
great horror of mind, he cried aloud “ All these 
miseries have come upon me, because I have not 
obeyed God, but given way to my accursed anger!” 

APPLICATION. 

“Cease from anger, and forsake wrath, fret not 
thyself in any wise to do evil.” Psalm xxxvii. 8. 

“He that is slow to anger, is hetter than the 
mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit, than he that 
taketh a city.”” Proverbs xvi. 32. 

‘He that hath no rule over his own spirit, is 
like a city that is broken down and without walls.” 
Proverbs xxv. 28. 

Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry, for 
anger resteth in the bosom of fools.” Eccle. vii. 9. 

‘Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and 
clamour and evil speaking be put away from you.” 
Eph. iv. 31. | 

Day or Prayer.—Last Monday was observed 
by the Presbyterian Churches of this city as a day 
of humiliation and prayer, agreeably to the re- 
commendation of the General Assembly and Synod 


of Philadelphia. 


Return oF Mr. Lowrie.—The Rev. John C. 
Lowrie, Missionary to Lodiana, Northern India, 
under the care of the Western Foreign Missionary 
Society, arrived at New York, on the 28th ult. 
from Calcutta, by the way of London. 


CHRSTMAS ADDRESS. 


Of the Carriers of the Presbyterian, December 25, 1836. 


’T1s winter—’tis winter, I feel it e’cn now, 

Its cold, bitter breezes are piercing our brow, 

The icicles hang on my head as | go, 

And often my footsteps are marked in the snow, 

1 wrap my old cloak round me, thinking that you, 
Perchance, by your bounty, may buy me a new, 
May furnish my table, replenish my hearth, 

May light up my little one’s faces with mirth ; 
And make this dark season, the last of the year, 
More bright than the sunlight of Autumn appear. 


Tho’ humble my calling, and little I claim, 
The poct’s bright bay or the moralist’s name, 
Yet oit will my feelings despising control, 
Spring forth like a bird from the cage of my soul. 
And now that the watchword of nature is “hush,” | 
And silence broods sad o’er each snow-mantled bush, 
Shall [ like the nightingale—smile if you will— 
Sing out when all others are voiceless and still ? 
Is it strange that the wit which he bears should impart, 
Some touch of its warmth to the Carrier’s heart ? 
Or the wisdom and logic that brighten his page, 
Should in process of time make the bearer a sage? 
That the sparks they emit, as he passes along, 
Should kindle and glow till they burst forth in song ? 
And patrons and friends, if he asks you to hear, 
Remember he does it but once in the year! , 
If his theme should appear to you solemn and dry, 
Remember kind patrons, this year you nay die, 
And leave this fair world with its Sabbaths and prayer, 
For the night of the grave and forgetfulness there ! 


Do you ere feel your bosoms to murmuring prone ? 
Think first of your neighbour’s lot, then of your own ; 
And look from your firesides where shivering you press, 
On the daughters of sorrow—the sons of distress ; 
Bcho!d that pale pauper who passes your door, 

Most worthy, perhaps, though unfriended and poor ; 
Your bounty he asks not, yet can you withhold, 
‘The mite which would shield him from hunger and cold? 


And the widow—O think how her little ones quail, 
Unsheltered, and shrink from the brunt of the gale ; 
T’he lamp of her hopes has been quenched in the grave, 
No arm to support or to comfort or save. 

When the city is wrapt in tlie silence of sleep, 

She wakes in her wo to remember and weep. 

O think of her sorrows, her toils and her cares, 

And weigh your own lot in the balance with hers ; 
Then fly to her rescue in gratitude forth, 

And shield her chill form from the blasts of the north. 


And ye who are lighted with truth from above, 
As you bathe in Siloam’s fair fountain of love, 
Qh! think of the ocean of death and despair ; 
And the torrent of souls that is there— 
Hark ! hark to their shrieksas they plunge down below, 
In the dark boiling billows of wailing and wo; 
And see where they bow down to idols of stone, 
The heart-rending deeds that in darkness are done. 
Oh! the infidel gropes in this midnight abode, 
In vain for a lamp to enlighten his road ; 
With the blood of his dearest he reddens the sod, 
Ungrateful at once both to nature and God. 
And sec e’en the mother has gone forth alone, 
To plunge in the Nile that sweet babe of her own; 
No tear in her eye and no thrill in her breast, 
For nature’s wild throbbings must all be supprest, 
With the sweet food of infancy fragrant and warm, 
Drawn forth from her breast, while sustained by her 

arm. 

That soft life she presses, inhales the warm breath, 
Then casts it away in her homage—to death! 
And the Crocodiles weep o’er their delicate prey, 
While the infidel mother turns tearless away. 
Then say can indifference inhabit the heart 
When grace doth the Spirit of Jesus impart? - 
Whose tears on our sorrows ah! who can recount, 
In Gethsemane’s garden—or Olivet’s mount ! 
But time presses on—then let me just say, 
A word toourselves, and I'll with it—away. 


From the mount of the present *tis wise to look back, 
‘On the vale of the past and examine the track, 

Which in sunshine and gladness, in darkness and wo, 
We travelled along in our journey below— 

If crooked and perverse our pathway appears, 

It calls us to sackcloth and ashes and tears— 

If narrow and straight be the way we have trod, 
Sweet gratitude points to a governing God : 

It shows us the cloud of his presence by day, 


And the lamp which by night has forbid us to stray— 


behave pretty well, until his father’s death, ea 


’Tis wise in the flight too, of seagoris and yeire, 
To look from the birth-place of sorrows and tears, 
To the ransomed of God which to Jesus belong, 
Those beings of light, and of love, and of song, 
Where sorrow is not, nor the sigh of despair, 

Nor ought that is hateful, for sin is not there. 


*Tis wise too, our thoughts on the future to cast, 
While we summon before us the deeds of the past, 
And ask in their presence if hatred or love, 

Has graven our deeds on the records above 7— 
For the time is at hand though the hour be unknown, 
When our souls disembodied shall stand round the 


throne, 
And denuded of all that might mantle their sight, 
Bewail on the left or rejoice on the right. 
For time is a rock in eternity’s sea, 
Where the wings of the alk thie be plumed to fice, 
The sport of eternity future and past, 
Assailed by the billow and swept by the blast ; 
O build not upon it, prepare to depart, 
’Tis the home of the body but not of the heart, 
The blast that is coming—the wave that is nigh, 
Unite in their warning “ Prepare ye to die.” 
For the Presbyterian. 


SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS,—No. 


The Battle-field—The Capital of *Bohemia— 
Huss’ Church— Wallenstein’s Palace—Charles 
X.—An Old Song. 

“In dem alten Lande Bochmen, 
“Wo die frischen Quellen stroemen, 
“ Wo die Eiche gruenend steht. 
“ On Prague’s proud arch the fires 
of ruin glow! 
Campbell. 


And now we had entered Bohemia. Bohemia— 
how many associations cluster around that name! 
Her early kings while yet she was an independent 
monarchy—the Bohemian brethren—-John Huss— 
Jerome of Prague—the blood of martyrs—the war- 
rior zeal of Ziska—the thirty years struggle—a bat- 
tle-plain in the seven year’s wat—the field where, 
when the star of Napoleon began to wane, a large 
division of his host was overwhelmed. 

The long, one-streeted village of Peterswald is 
a short distance beyond the border, and here the 
passports are demanded, and the baggage closely 
examined. Here we took dinner, and were regaled 
with music during the meal. This is customary at 
dinner, and especially at supper, in Bohemia; and 
as one looks over the long, evening tables, the 
bold, jovial countenances, the smoking viands, the 
stout jugs of beer—and hears the harp, the viol, 
and the song, ever and anon half drowned by hear- 
ty bursts of laughter—one is carried back in ima- 
gination to the old, knightly castles and feudal 
times, to the banquetting halls and brave warriors, 
the fair dames and maidens, and the old harper. 
And here they are, the descendants of those he- 
roes, the remnants of those manners; and on the 
hills of Bohemia yet stand the ruins of many a 
feudal castle where such scenes of boisterous mer- 
riment were a thousand times enacted. 

The chapels and crucifixes on the road side re- 
minded us that we were now among a people: o 
Roman Catholic faith; and between the border 
and Prague we were accosted by more beggars 
than I had seen upon all the roads of Prussia and 
Saxony. This may be owing however, In part, to 
the prohibition of public beggary in the two latter 


countries. One of the most singular manifestations 
of the Roman Catholic religion which I saw in the 
Austrian empire, of which Bohemia is a part, was: 
a “ Beer house to the twelve Apostles”—another, a 
‘t Fancy store to the Holy Spirit!’ That the early 
Christians graved upon their cups the symbols of 
their faith may be perhaps true—that a Christian 
temple should even now bear the name of the most 
holy Trinity is perhaps admissible; but what 
Christian of lively feelings, be he Protestant or Pa- 
pist, can look upon a Fancy store to the Holy 
| Spirit, and that too at Vienna and Paris, without 
recoiling in disgust and horror! 
Shortly after leaving Peterswald we reached the 
well known Noldau heights, and, looking down on 
the valley and the town of Culm, the field where 
the fierce Vandamme was taken, and his corps of 
thirty thousand men cut to pieces or taken captive, 
lay full before us.) Whena boy I had seen Van- 
damme in America, and it was with deep interest 
that I now looked upon the field of his military 
ruin. After the battle of Dresden and fall of Mo- 
reau, Napoleon being seriously indisposed, and una- 
ble to advance with his battalions in pursuit of the 
retreating allies, Murat, Marmont, St. Cyr, and 
Vandamme were entrusted with the pursuit of the 
several columns of the allied forces. The Russians 
under the staunch Osterman were retreating be- 
fore Vandamme, who: was tempted to exceed his 
instructions and pursue them almost to Toplitz in 
hope of being able to cut off the retreat of the re- 
maining allied troops.upon Prague. But Osterman, 
receiving efficient succours, and kaving made a 
most obstinate resistance, Vandamme, who in the 
action had drawn down all his forces from the 
heights of Peterswald into the valley of Culm, was 
compelled to retreat. Unfortunately for him he 
stopped short in his retreat—and the next morning 
found him still in the valley of Culm: when, in- 
stead of French assistance appearing on the hills 
whence he had descended, he beheld them lined 
with Prussians under Kleist, retreating to join the 
Russians at Toplitz. Vandamme astonished, charg- 
ed uphill against the equally astonished Prussians, 
hoping to break through and escape from the 
Russians, who, reinforced were returning upon his | 
rear: but during the melee the Russian army 
came up; and surrounded, shut up by enemies, 
the French were totally routed. The number of 
captives was great, the slaughter had been fearful. 
Near the chapel-crowned eminence in this 
vale, in his last effort to reach which Vandamme 
was taken, rise two dark monuments: the smaller 
by Frederick William of Prussia to the Hessians 
who fell in this struggle ; the other, and the more 
important, by the Austrians to Count Mansfield. 
On a broad and elevated stone basement, stands an 
iron pedestal of six or eight feet in height, out of 
which a dark thick shaft rises to the height of 


among a thousand memorials of a 


city Marobudum, Prague finds not its equal in 
historic interest north of Italy. It is solemn, when 


walking her streets, to feel that you are moving 
historic 


import; atnong the descendants of those who 


acted and suffered in the greatest events which 


mark the history of Europe. 

We are now entering Prague, and have 
through the Judenstadt. On our right fece the 
Muldow, and on the left rises a most interesting 
memento-—the range of hills whence Ziska and his 
host swept down upon Prague. I imagine that 
the Papists who tread the streets of this city, and 
whose power is here triumphant—aye, splendidly 
predominant in the land of the Bohemian brethren, 
the land once well nigh Protestant! I imagine 
that they cannot but experience an involuntar 
chill, when they look up at Ziska’s hills and thin 
of the terrors of the one-eyed warrior. 

You pass these hills and enter the gates of the 
capital. What is it that invests that antiquated, 
double-spired church, the Theinkirche, with such 
unusualinterest? Enter it—and between the altar 
and the chancel, against one of the lofty Gothic 
columns, see the oaken memorial: an Astronomer, 
he is clad in mail, and his right hand rests upcn the 
globe. Above him are written words of praise, and 
the name 


Tycno pre Brane. 


Advance yet further, directing your course to 
the left. St. Gallus’s church rises in simple beauty 
with its two towers and copper cupolas. Here 
Joun Huss published his heresies.. 
The billowy smoke rolled high— 
The smoke of his funeral pyre : 
And the Heretic gazed with a 

dauntless eye 
On his tomb of living fire! 


He gazed, and a seer-like ken 

To his fixed eye was given— 

And it caught from the flame that 
was rising then 

A glimpse of the Martyr’s Heaven. 


Est-ce au vainquer, said the ideal martyr of 
Chateaubriand, Est-ce au vainquer a saluer le’ 
vaincu! Encore quelques instants, et vous juge- 
rez de ma victoire.* 

(H. v. d. Hardt Mag: oecumen: Constantiense 
Concilium. Tom. iv. p. 521.) 

Many of the multitude of churches in Prague 
are exceedingly rich in painting, gilding, columns, 
and statuary. The internal decorations of some of 
these edifices must have cost immense sums, the 
ornaments being massive and elegant. St. Nicholas’ 
church cannot fail to arrest the regard of the stran- 
ger; its exterior vast and sombre, its interior gor- 
geous. 

‘*Prague’s proud arch,” the chief bridge over. 

the Muldow, about eighteen hundred feet in length, 
was built with greater attention to strength t 
tobeauty. At each end stands an old tower which 
served in former times for defence. On either 
side of the bridge rise statues of Apostles, saints, 
and martyrs; among which, conspicuous, stands 
the venerated Nepomuk. 
_ On the west side of the Muldow your attention 
is.attracted by several noble edifices, especially by 
the palace of the proud, ambitious, talented Wale 
lenstein. It is with no small interest that you 
gaze upon the residence—the portals, the halls, 
the courts—of one so renowned yet so little loved 
—of one who was so universally feared, hated, and 
respected—of the man who lived and moved in 
princely pomp, who sought to read his destiny in 
the stars, who led the antagonist army when ng 
tavus Adolphus fell. Your thoughts turn perhaps 
for a moment to Schiller’s tragedy, and you 
think of the fair Thekla, and almost hear her deep, 
sweet, mournful Geistesstimme breathing through 
these halls. 

On entering a garden through a stone portal on 
the south side of that huge, antiquated pile consti- 
tuting the royal chateau, you are conducted along 
the base of a range of massive edifice to where an 
angle projects: and looking up you see in the 
third story the window from which the impetuous 
Protestant envoys, goaded by flagrant injustice 
and headed by Count Thurn, threw two of the 
most odious of the imperial counsellors, Martinitz 
and Slawata, to the ground; and thus commenced 
the thirty years’ war. “ This method of producin 
conviction, remarks Bredow, was not unusua 
among the Bohemians; and they found nothing 
uncommon in the circumstance, except that the 
two counsellors, and the private secretary who had 
been thrown out after them, were able to jump up 
and run off.” 

The cathedral of St. Veit is the most venerable 
among the edifices of this venerable city, and the 
most splendid monument which Prague possesses 
of modern Gothic architecture, and of the magnifi- 
cence of Bohemia in the fourteenth century. The 
tower, noble and lofty, yet lower than formerly, 
has outstood conflagration and thunderbolts; and 
the bold yet graceful arches which connect it with 
the body of the cathedral, elicit universa] admira- 
tion. The interior is highly enriched with that 
which all men hold valuable, silver and gold, and 
with that which good Catholics especially prize, 
memorials and reliques. Two of the most cele- 
brated curiosities of this cathedra] are distin- 
guished, the one for its magnificence, the other for 
its historic interest. The monument to St. John 
Nepomuk is more ponderous in pure silver than 
any in Europe. The tongue of the saint is pre- 
served in a crystal receptacle, and on certain occa- 
sions is pubiicly exhibited. In the nave of the 
cathedral rises the sculptured mausoleum of the 
former rulers of Bohemia. On its sides are bes- 
reliefs of some of those who rest beneath. ° It is a 
noble sepulchral pile—simple, tasteful, and grand. 

While thus engaged in examining the memorials 
of by-gone ages, we were suddenly reminded of 
one of the most remarkable occurrences of our own 
century. The deposed king of France and the 
Duchess de Berri entered the cathedral. ‘The 
countenance of Charles X was placid, and ex- 
pressive of kindness; but disquietude and sorrow 


thirty feet. On the side of this shaft is an entabla- 
ture of the noble Count, and beneath it this empha- 
tic inscription, 


De Feinde Furchitbar, 
Den Seinen theuer! 


To the enemy terrible—to his own dear. 


At the base of the shaft sleeps a full grown lion. 

Soon after bidding adieu to the Elbe at There- 
sienstadt, one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, 
we reached the Muldow, one of the tributaries of 
the Elbe; and during dinner, at a small village on 
its bank, became acquainted with an intelligent 
and polite Baron, from Prague, who travelled 
thither in our company. Learning that I was 
from the United States, he inquired whether 
certain representations made by Mrs. Trollope in 
her sweet tempered book were true, He ex- 
pressed strong doubts as to her accuracy, but re- 
ferred in particular to what she had written on 
Camp-meetings, and on the relation of helps to 
their employers. Here also, as well as at Berlin, 
Rome, and Paris, our slavery was presented as a 
phenomenon of which men seemed curious to 
learn the explanation and apology which would be 
given by a free-born American. J need hardly add 
that very frequently the ideas of Europeans on this 
subject are sadly exaggerated. I remember, how- 
ever, a Prussian nobleman, who told me that in his 
opinion it was to a Christian a most responsible 
privilege to be the master of slaves; the power of 
doing good being in such case almost unbounded. 
It is but fair to add that the same nobleman made 
bold to regard our government as the grand 
tyranny of public opinion, “ the democratic assem- 
bly of a multitude of tyrants.” 
And now we were approaching Prague. The 


have left deep traces on the features of the 
duchess. 

In, one of the Vorstaedte which environ Prague, 
a Lutheran church raises its solitary dome—sole 
cedar among the sycamores of Samaria ! 

I had heard my travelling companion sing @ sim- 
ple, old-fashioned little song known extensively in 
Germany. I requested a copy of it, and he wrote 
me the following. The air has since been noted 
from memory. 


* The reader of ecclesiastical history will remember — 
that although the Emperor Sigismund had given Huss 
a letter of protection, he was persuaded to consent to 
the infraction of his protectory promise ; “ quoniam 
non est frangere fidem in eo qui Deo fidem frangit.” 
Huss was burnt at Constance according to the decision 
of the general council there assembled: and, in order 
to justify the Emperor, the council gave birth to the 
two decrees “ Presens sancta Synodus” and “ Quia 
nonnulli nimis intelligentes” which have been strongly 
charged upon the Romish church, as containing the 
doctrine—fuaith is not to be kept with a heretic. 


WEISST JA WIE GUT IcH DIR BIN! 
1 


Do, du liegst mir im Hertzen— 
Du du liegst mir im Sinn; 

Du du machst mir viel Schmertzen, 
Weisst ja wie gut ich dir bin! 


Weisst ja wie gut ich dir bin. 
* * 


* 


3 


Oft, oft wenn in der Ferne 
Mir mir dein Bild erscheint, | 


country for several miles before reaching it was 
level and uniform: but when a turn in the road 
brought us in view of the spired capital of Bo- 
hemia, our interest was fully awakened. Of great 


Dann dann moccht ich so gerne 

Dass uns die Liebe vcreint— 
ja, ja— 

Dass uns die Liebe vereint. 


antiquity, standing, not improbably, upon the site, 
and united in its origin with the remains of the 


The above are sufficient as a specimen. 


« WEISST JA WIE GUT ICH DIR BIN. 


The second and fourth verses have been omitted. 
C. 


Andante—Affetuoso. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
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* For the Presbyterian. 
TO THE REV. JOHN BRECKINRIDGE, D. D. 

Dear Sir—lIn ordinary circumstances, an anony- 
mous letter adden’ to .you through the columns 
of a newspaper, Ww very properly be 
as piece: of officious which no 
notice could be taken without compromising your 

dignity. But the motives which influence me in 

this appeal, will appear in the reasons which [ 

shall give for addressing you in this way, and I 

will be considered by you as sufficient both 
to justify me and elicit'a teply from you through 
the same or a kindred medium. | 

For a number. of .years past you have filled a 
large space in the oye of the Church. It is thought 
by your. namerous friends, (and I am one of them) 
that the zeal, activity, and eloquence ofno one has 
contribated more to the success of the great bene- 
volent.. objects of the day than yours. Especially 
is it thought that no one has contributed so jargely 
as you to the présent success of those benevolent 
institutions which are uliar to the Church. I 
mean not by this to flatter you; to God be the 
glory. But amidst the array of parties, and the 
conflict of opinions on subjects of absorbing interest 
to the Church and even to the country, what 
would have been the fate of any one as conspicu- 
ous as you have been, has probably been yours. 
That is slandered and calumniated by those whose 
errors you have opposed, and sometimes misunder- 
stood by your friends. | ; 

You have no doubt acted upon a plan in the 
course that have pursued which, whenever 
known, has, I think, met with the approbation of 
the orthodox. Wherever the contrary is true I 
take it for granted that you have been misunder- 
stood. The position taken by you in the Synod of 
Philadelphia some years since held at Lancaster, 
and in several Assemblys since, and last of all at 
the Synod held in Philadelphia in November last, 

- in regard to doctrinal error, bas not been equivocal. 

Certainly not in the eyes of New-school men, if we 
may judge by the continued and violent attacks 
upon you by papers devoted to their interests, espe- 
cially the Philadelphia Observer. The ground taken 
by you in regard to the action of voluntory associa- 
tions in our Church and on the subject of abolition, 
has, as I suppose, been equally decisive and met 
with equal abuse. I think it hardly worth while 
to refer to any of these attacks except one from the 
New: York Evangelist; and I mention it only to 
show, that abject submission to party is expected 
by New-schoo!l men from all who enjoy their pa- 
It is as follows: 

“ One of this committee (alluding to the commit- 
tee on the state of the Church appointed by the 
minority of the last Assembly) is the Rev. Dr. 
Breckinridge, of Princeton, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology in the Theological Seminary. -He holds 
his office under the appointment and at the pleasure 
of the General Assembly, in an institution designed 
to preserve and unite, not to divide and destroy 

the Presbyterian Church. When we consider that 
this gentleman was chosen by the only Assembly 
that has met in seven years that would have chosen 
hios, with his present views, we can judge of the 
moral delicacy which allows him to act as a com- 
mittee to denounce and nullify the doings of the 
General Assembly.” 

It is understood by your friends, in Philadelphia 
especially, that when you were called to the Secre- 
taryahip of the Board of Education, you presented 
a course of policy which you intended to follow if 

ble to the gentlemen composing that Board; 
and suspended the acceptance of the cal] upon their 
approval of your project. They acceded to your 
terms it is said, and adherence to that course of 
policy has been the leading cause of the present 
success of the Board, and has done much in bring- 
ing out the energies of the orthodox. 

With your present position at Princeton, I am 
persuaded that the orthodox are satisfied and more 
than satisfied. And whatever may be the private 
opinions of any of the Princeton Professors as to the 
best course of policy to be pursued in the present 
crisis of the Church, they are regarded as pledged 
through to the measures proposed or that 
may be proposed by the committee on the state of 
the Church. But nothing definite as to what 
should be done has yet been proposed by that com- 
mittee, and it is in vain to deny that there is some 
solicitude felt by your orthodox brethren to know 
what course will be indicated by Prificeton in this 
matter. 

Now my reason for addressing you through this 
medium is that your views may be drawn out on 
the various matters hinted at in the foregoing, for 
the benefit of myself and others. 

You will pardon the liberty thus taken, and be- 
lieve me your friend and brother, 

OLD-SCHOOL MAN. 


= 


| For the Presbyterian 


SOMETHING TANGIBLE. 


Doubts having been expressed as to the best 
metiod of securing the proper influence of orthodox 
Presbyterians, and an expression of their views, pre- 
vious to the next meeting of the General Assembly, 
the following is proposed, viz. at the winter and 
spring session of the Presbyteries, when commission- 
ers to the General Assembly are annually chosen, 
let all those Presbyteries who may elect orthodox 
commissioners, instruct them to attend the conven- 
tion proposed to be held at Philadelphia, and where 
commissioners of different sentiments are chosen, 
let the minority in such Presbyteries chose a dele- 
gation to the convention in an extra judicial capa- 
city. This would show the real strength of the 
orthodox party, and let them meet under the motto 
of—Reform if passible—separation as an alterna- 
tive. PRESBUTERAS. 

For the Presbyterian. 
-NOVELS. 


The importance of circulating books that may 
exert a good moral influence, has been felt by 
many of the Christian community, and received 
corehel attention. Next tu public instruction from 

the pulpit, this is a powerful means of imbuing 

minds with the salutary truths of the Gospel. Ot 
this the great enemy of the Church is well aware, 
and is accordingly aiming through the medium of 
the press, to operate against true morality and reli- 
_ gion. Many persons who would revolt at the 
idea of becoming at once wholly estranged from 
Christ, or leaping at a bound into the dark depths 
of infidelity, may be insensibly led away by de- 
grees to hopeless and final apostacy. Now the 
enemy of all piety has been fully satisfied from 
experiment that he cannot hope to succeed in this 
country either by sending abroad openly, apostles 
of infidelity, or circulating gross infidel publica- 
tions. These, the state of public opinion will not 
tolerate. But as we are a reading community he 
seizes on the press; and as the only hope of ru- 
ining many, lies in leading them gradually astray, 
he make use of the light literature of the day as 
the best means of effecting his purpose. Any 
person at all acquainted with the loathsome 
mass of trash constantly bursting in the shape of 
novels and light reading, from the burdened press, 
must know that it is a means admirably calcula- 
ted for aiding the malign purposes of Satan on the 

Charch in this country. 

In these buoks, bad principles are inculcated in 

a way calculated to gain the admiration of the 

oufg and the unwary. Around licentious and 
mmoral conduct, are clustered all the beauties of 
light, and shade, and variety of hues that imagi- 
mation can lend. A plot is devised adapted to 
a rivet the attention and excite sympathy, and em- 
r. bellished with all the fascinations of a polished 

. style aod brilliant genius. When all has been 
thus prepared for delighting man’s noble powers, 
the tempter infuses into it his subtle poison. In 
many instances, too, this is done so sagaciously 
as to require the analysis of a practised miad to 

point ont the vein of intellectual poison. For in- 

stance, in the novels of Bulwer, who stands pretty 
_ptominest as a man of genius, there is unrivalled 
ee tive, united with interest of plot, bril- 
ay conception, and fine literary taste. 

Aipid all these beauties and clusters of flowers. 
flows.the hidden stream of immorality. Many 
“young.persons wi.] read those works, and arise 

captivated by.their literary merits, without being 

able to sétice their immoral tendency, or being 
aware that these principles, so artfully incorpo- 
wated with the beauties of the production, had 


their heert. Had Satan appeared in his own 
form in Eden, he might not have succeeded ;. but 
assuming, as he did, the body of a creature 
from whieh no harm was suspected, he ruined 
the unwary pair. And were the principles that 
are distilled in most of the novels of our ay: care- 
fully separated from all their attending literary 
beauties and exhibited in their own naked ugli- 
ness, multitudes of readers would be astonish- 
ed at the doctrines they imbibe and for which 
they spend more money than perhaps for the 
cause of benevolence and Christ. 

But the time consumed in reading these mise- 
rable productions, swells to a large amount. No 
book can be even glanced over in such a way as 
to catch the thread of the story, withoat some 
time consumed. With those who read many of 
these productions, the aggregate of time lost is 
great. We say time dost, for such it undoubtedly 
is. ‘The great excuse for this kind of reading is 
that it is done for relaxation. But within the 
reasonable bounds of relaxation how seldom is it 
confined. We have kapwn even professing Chris- 
tians allow themselves to be engaged with trifles 
of this kind, when the hour of devotion was call- 
ing loudly to secret prayers, while more time had 
been spent in poring over iale fictions, than in 
communing with God, 

But the time spent in reading most works of 
this kind is lost because the relaxation thereby 
afforded, does not answer the desirable end in 
preparing for severer duties. Jf the Christian be 
a man of business and wish to instruct his mind, 
his hours of recreation must call for better food 
than can be gleaned in the very land of fiction. If 
he is a Jiterary man, he will find these works ex- 
erting on his heart an influence entirely adverse 
to devotion. They produce a morbid excitement 
in the affections, that unfits them entirely from 
communing with God. He who withdraws for 
secret prayer after protracted efforts, in worldly 
business, or mental toil, will find in his feelings a 
declension by no means 8o great as will be found 
in the heart which has been immersed in the un- 
real creations of fiction. We always dread espe- 
cially to see books of this class in the hands of 
young Christians, as they are the sure precursors 
of spiritual decay. The curreot of unchristian 
feeling and action that is developed, broad, deep, 
and alarming—may take its rise far back in the 
unnoticed depths of the heart, where it has been 
opened by the train of thoughts started by the 
insidious and licentious scenes of a novel. It is 
an undeniable fact that licentious company tends 
to spiritual injury. Wha: kind of company is a 
person keeping while reading attentively the 
trash of the preseut day? He is gazing on a por- 
trait of conduct, and listening to the conversation 
of the worldly, profane, and Jicentious ; and is in 
greater danger of receiving injury therefrom be- 
cause those scenes are united with all the bril- 
liancy and beauty of fiction. How then can the 
Christian return profitably from an interview of 
this kind, to communion with his God. So that 


lost; for it not only results in no advantage, but 
is attended with positive injury. Many young 
persons, and professing Christians too, would 
blush to appear in cempany of a certain kind, but 
feel no shame to be seen poring over the same, 
and far worse, scenes ina novel. %So far ae injury to 
the affections and character goes, the difference 
is small. Let this be remembered by parents; 
and let them guard the books, as well as the 
living persons, with which their children are 
familiar. 

But novel-reading is a species of mental in- 
temperance. It operates on the soul not only by 
creating morbid affections, but by enfeebling the 
powers of the understanding.—It is empty and 
unsubstantial, in the language of Job, like 
“filling the belly with the east-wind,” leaving the 
faculties without having received any healthful 
aliment. Did you ever see a young person, an 
habitual novel-reader, who had a well disciplined 
mind? Mental discipline, in order to reason 
closely, requires close connected thought, of 
which the desultory reading here spoken of, is 
directly the opposite. Reading of this kind tends 
to inflame and strengthen the passions, while 
leaving the judgment entirely uninsiructed.—It 


also creates a distaste for more severe and profita- 


ble studies. The mind that has roamed wild 
through the land of fiction, disdains entirely 
studious application; and fcan with great diffi- 
culty be chained down to sober, substantial his- 
tory. It acquires a habit of reading without 
forming any opinion of what is read,—of allow- 
ing currents of other people’s thoughts to be pour- 
ing constantly over it, without ever levying on 
any for acquiring the materials to aid its own re- 
sources.—The intellect of the devotee to novel 
reading is thus reduced to a sewer through which 
foul currents of thought and feeling unremittingly 
oll ;—when it might be a chastened fountains 
sending forth healthful streams. 

By this pernicious practice more injury than is 
generally supposed, is done to the young in cor- 
rupting insensibly the affections,—forming a 
bad taste,—diverting the mind from profitable 
studies,—and contracting habits of idleness.— 
Let the sober part of the community treat this 
intemperance of mind, as they have treated intem- 
perance of the body.—The good of the Church 
demands that the withering influence which is 
now powred in upon us from this channel, should 
be arrested. How much would it add to the 
mental profit and spiritual advantage of the young 
and the pious,—were the time that is too often 
passed in perusing such fictions spent in intellec- 
tual culture of a moral character, or in the active 
duties of picty.—This class of writings is one of 
the poisoned fountains that is corrupting the 
morals of our country, and exerting a malign in- 
fluence on true religion. Let the moralist and 
the Christian scorn to read, or allow those he can 
influence,—to read such productions as that by 
the author of ** The King’s Own,’’—** The Parri- 
cide,”—et id omne genus.—There is sound, sub- 
stantial, entertaining literature enough without 
going to such sources for gratification. G. 


[COMMUNICATED ] 

The long protracted difficulties in the Associa- 
tion for building the Presbyterian Church in Arch 
above Tenth street, having been amicably settled 
by all parties, the members of the Fifth Presbyte- 
rian Church purchasing the entire interest of the 
other members of the Association in possession, on 
the 12th day of December last. 

The Fifth Presbyterian Church and congrega- 
tion, at a meeting convened for the purpose on the 
19th ult. elected (with great unanimity) the Rev. 
Thomas Tileston Waterman, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, to become their Pastor. _ ) 

Mr. Waterman having declared his acceptance 
of the call, will enter upon the duties of his new 
charge so soon as the constitutional Presbyterial 
measures can be taken, which will not be later 
than the first of February next, ensuing. 

In this gentleman this Church has secured the 
services of a most useful and talented minister, 
whose labours have been eminently blessed in his 
late pastoral relation of ten years continuance, so 
that his influence has been felt and acknowledged 
not only in the city where he resided, but through- 
out the State. = 

We congratulate this Church upon their instru- 
mentality in brin ing such a man of God to this 
city, and confidently hope and believe, that his ta- 
lents and influence will be equally blessed in this 
field of his new relation. M. 

Philad. Jan. 3, 1837. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


December, 1836—The weather during the month of 
December has been exceedingly variable. The changes 
have been sudden and great. ‘The month commenced 
with the mereury at 32. On each morning of the two 
following days, it was down to 20, which is 12 below 
the freezing point. On the Sth, at sunrise, it was up 
tu 40, and at noon to 47. On the 7th and 8th, it sunk 
again to 20; but on the 10th it was up to 50 the whole 
day. On the 1\th it sunk to 32. On the 13th it rose 
to 54, and continued warm until the 15th, when it fell 
to 30, but on the 17th rose again to 56, at sunrise. On 
the 18th it sunk to 28, and on the 19th it fell to 20. 
But to our astonishment, on the 21st, it rose at sunrise 
to 56, but its stay here was very short, the wind chang- 
ed suddenly before noon, to N. N. W. and themercury 
fell before 9 in the evening to 20, and at midnight, to 
only 12 above zerof’at which point it stood on the 


made infarious, perhaps: fearfal, impression orf 


the mercury sunk 44 degrees, which was as sudden 
and great a change as we lone ever known, excepting 
once, and we have kept a record of the weather for a 
great number of years. On the 24th the wind south’d 
again, and the atmosphere became mild, the mercury 
having risen to 38. On the 25th it rose to 44, and on 
the 26th to 47, at sunrise, with the atmosphere filled 
with a dense fog, and the rain poured meirily for 24 
hours without any cessation. But early on the 27th 
the wind changed to N. W., and the mercury sunk to 
18, with the cold increasing until the morning of the 
28th, when the mercury had sunk to six degrees above 


it is evident the time thus spent is worse than | 


| aged 


zero! On the 29th, at sunrise, it rose to 22, and at 
mid-day to 35. On the 30th, at sunrise, it sunk to 19; 
and on the 3lst it stood at 20.— U.S. Gazette. 


South Carolina-.-The Legislature of this State ad- 
journed on the 21st of December. ring the session 
several measures of importance were adopted. Amongst 
them, was the subscription of one million of dollars to 
the stock of the Louisville, Cincinnati, and Charleston 
Rail Road Company, and the grant of banking privi- 
leges to that company. These acts place beyond 
doubt the accomplishment of that stupendous under- 
taking. Nearly half a million of dollars of money were 
appropriated to various objects, (of which sixty thou- 
sand dollars to the college) still leaving a surplus in 
the treasury of the State. The Court of Appeals last 
established, consisting of all the Judges, was abolished, 
and two Appea! Benches formed; one consisting of 
the Chancellors, for equity cases, and the other of the 
Circuit Judges, for cases of common law.--- Nat. Intel. 


A Good Example---The Salem (Mass.) Gazette, says, 
“One of the oldest and most respectable subscribers, 
called in yesterday and paid his hundred and first 
semi-annual subscription.” 


Maryland...Dr. John S. Spencer, of Worcester cour- 
ty, has been élected by the Legislature of Maryland, 
United States Senator in the place of the Hon. R. H. 
Goldsborough, deceased. 


Appointments by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 
Charles E. Anderson, of New York, to be Seerctary 
of the Legation of the Uuited States to the Court of 
His Majesty the King of the French. 
Theodore S. Fay, of New York, to be Secretary of 
the Legation of the United States near His Britannic 
Majesty. 

James A. Bayard, of Delaware, to be Attorney of 
the United States for the District of Delaware. 
Samuel S. Hall, of Arkansas, to be Attorney of the 
United States for the District of Arkansas. 
Jesse Miller, of Pennsylvania, to be First Auditor 
of the Treasury Department. 
James Whitcomb, of Indiana, to be Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. 
Edwin R. Wallace to be Attorney of the United 
States for the Northern District of Alabama. 

Martin Gordon to be Superintendent of the Branch 
Mint at New Orleans. 7 

Joseph J. Singleton to be Superintendent of the 
Branch Mint at Dahlohnega, in the state of Georgia. 
James M. Strode to be Register of the Land Office 
at Chicago, Illinois. 
Gordon D. Boyd tu be Receiver of Public Moneys at 
Columbus, Mississippi. 
Theodore J. Wilkinson to be Receiver of Public 
Moneys at St. Stephens, Alabama: 
Richard M. Carter to be Receiver of Public Moneys 
at New 
James McKissack to be Register of the Land Office 
at Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Matthew Birchard, of Ohio, to be Solicitor of the 
General Land Office. | 
John M. Moore, of Washington, to be Principal 
Clerk of the Public Lands in the General Land Office. 
-_ Samuel D. King, of Washington, to be Principal 
a of Private Land Claims in the General Land 

ce. 

William J. Steiger, of Maryland, to be Principal 
Clerk of the Surveys in the Gencral Land Office. 


Unfortunate Occurrence---Thomas L. “Maxwell, a 
lad eight or nine years of age, and son of the widow 
Maxwell of this city, was killed on the rail road on Sa- 
turday last about 4 o’clock, P. M. Some fifteen or 
twenty boys were engaged in the afternoon in running 
a couple of empty cars, not in use by the Rail Road 
Company, up and down on therail road. A number of 
the boys, among whom was little Maxwell, were on 
the cars jumping and laughing, when the wheel of one 
of the cars struck a brick that had been placed on the 
rail by one of the boys, and Maxwell was thrown from 
the car across the ral, one of the wheels passing across 
his legs, and the other resting on his bowels, from 
which he was extricated by Mr. Samuel Miller, and 
expired in about ten minutes afterwards. Wilmington 
( Del.) Gazctte. 


Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road.—By a unanimous 
vote of the Board of Directors of that corporation, we 
learn that Louis McLane, Esq. formerly Secretary of 
State, and for some time past at the head of the Morris 
Canal Company, has been chosen President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Company. 


Coal.—Some samples of Coal, said to be very simi- 
lar to the Kendall Coal of England, have recently been 
found in Cocalico township, in the northern part of 
Lancaster county, Pa. It is supposed that a large 
body of this valuable article exists in that neighbour- 
hood; and under that persuasion a company has al- 
ready been formed, by some enterprising gentlemen of 
Lancaster and Berks counties, for the purpose of pro- 
curing the veins. This is said to be the most valuable 
species of coal, on account of its adaptation to the pur- 
pose of smelting iron ore, yet discovered in our coun. 
try. 

Michigan.—A message has been transmitted to Con. 
gress from the President, recommending the admis- 
sion of Michigan into the Union as a sister state. 


Death from the bite of a Lizard.—The Lincoln (Me.) 
Telegraph gives an account of a girl, daughter of Capt. 
Rowe, of Georgetown, aged twelve years, who died in 
consequence of a bite from a lizard. It has been ge. 
nerally supposed that the spotted lizard was harmless. 
Last autumn, it seems, while the girl was at play, a 
little distance from the house, being barefvoted, she 
felt something biting the bottom of her right fuot; 
which she described as a small fourfooted spotted ani- 
mal, five or six inches long. It clung so fast, that she 
was obliged. to wrap her gown around it to pull it off, 
and it brought the skin with it from the place where 
it fastened. The foot soon after became numb, and in 
about eight days began to swell, Severe pain and 
swelling continued up the limb and from. that over the 
whole right side. On the 12th day delirium com- 
menced, and the pain and other symptoms were so 
violent that they sent for Dr. Cushman of Boothbay, 
about the 14th, who immediately warned the tamily of 
the fatal symptoms of the child. She was bled freely, 
and every active remedy applied which a skilfnl phy- 
sician could apply, but the case was too far advanced. 


The whole body became spotted, she lingered along se- 


veral days and expired in great agony. 

Foreign Grain—Our market is well supplied with 
foreign grain, which at this period is an important 
consideration, as our great avenue to the north and 
west is closed by the ice. The sales during the week 
have reached about sixteen thousand bushels, of all 
descriptions, viz. 3000 bushels of ordinary German 
wheat, at $2; 2200 red do. at $2,123 ; 1500 ycllow do. 
at $210; 9000 do. rye, at $1 373.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


Steam Ship.—The New York Courier and Enquirer, 
of yesterday says: We are happy to have it in our 
power to announce Capt. Cobb’s new ship, designed for 
a steam packet between this port and Liverpool, is 
ready to take in her machinery, and that in all proba- 
bility, she will be able to go to sea before the first of 
April. The machinery for this boat is being built un- 
der the direction of Mr. Bennet, who has invented an 
entire new mode of generating steam, which upon a 
cursory inspection, we are inclined to believe is des- 
tined to produce an astounding revolution in steam 
navigation. 

Accidents in Mines.—From the number of accidents 
which take place in mines, we should judge that either 
the business is very dangerous, or that there is culpa- 
ble carelessness in the manner in which it is carried 
on. The Miner’s Journal informs us that two miners 
named Easton and Curry, were killed in T. C. Wil- 
liams & Co.’s mines, on Thursday evening last. While 
engaged in taking their supper in the mine, a piece of 
rock fell from the roof, and killed Mr. Curry instanta. 
neously, and injured Mr. Easton to such an extent 
that he died in a few hours after. We understand 
that they have both left families. We also learn that 
a fatal accident of the samc kind took place at Beaver 
Valley. While a number of men were engaged on 
Saturday, the 24th ult. undermining a fall on Section 
12, of the Little Schuylkill and Susquehanna rail road, 
the bank, without any previous notice, caved in and in- 
stantly killed two young men—one named Paul Miller, 
years, is said to have friends living in or near 
Reading—the other young man’s name was John Har- 
ris, aged about 19 years, said his nts or sume. 
friends resided in Chester county, near the Columbia 
Rail Road—th:ir remains were interred on Sunday 
last, attended by all the men engaged on the section. 
— Pennsylvania Sentinel, 

Arrival Extraordinary.—The New Orleans papers 
mention the arrival of the French brig of war Gazeite, 
which is the first French man-of-war that has entered 
|the Mississippi since the cession of Louisiana to the 
United States, 


t 


eth of the 29d, at sunrise. Sothat in 14 hours, | 


Specie.—The whole amount of specie new in the 


country is computed by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
10 exceed $73,000,000 of which amount he supposes 
$28,000,000 to be in circulation, and $45,000,000 in 
bank. The present amount of paper in circulation, is 


computed on the same authority to amount to 


$120,000,000. 

The Red River Raft.—This extraordinary accumu- 
lation of timber, forming a most novel and curious 
picture in the river in question, has, we perceive by 
the report of Capt. Shreeve employed by the United 
States to remove the obstruction, been cut through so 
as to open a passage for steamboats of 200 tons to the 
distance of 151 miles, at a cost of $157,000. But nine 
miles remain to be completed. A stcamboat is to be 
employed to pass up and down for some years to pre- 
vent accumulation.. The superintendent proposes, in 
conjunction with the removal of the raft, to cut a canal 
of 160 yards through a point of land, by which the 
river navigation will be shortened seven miles and the 
removal of the impediment much facilitated. ‘T'he re- 
moval of the raft will extend the navigation for steam- 
buats, from its lower end to Fort Towson, a distance 
of 720 miles. 


Wills.—The perils of a rich man’s making a will. 
seem to magnify in this state. ‘To several recent in- 
stances of annulling wills, where urge pruperty 1s 
concerned, the Court of Errors have just added another, 
having reversed, by a vote of 22 to 3, the decision of 
the Chancellor in favour of the will of the late William 
James.—N. Y. American. 


The Futher of American Newspapers.—The Mary- 
land Gazette of Thursday last, completes the ninety- 
first volume of that paper. This is doubtless the 
oldest paper now published in the United States. 


Elegant New Banking House.——The Cincinnati 
Gazette of the 21st ult. says—the elegant New Bank- 
ing House, on Third street, near the post oflice, erec- 
ted by the Franklin and Lafayette Banks, is now 
finished, and the edifice does honour alike to the 
banks and to the city. We imagine, it is by far the 
inost costly building in the Western States, as well as 
one of the most tasteful, and most perfect in its ar- 
chitectural proportions. It is modelled externally 
after the Banking House of the United States Bank in 
Philadelphia, and is in all respects as elegant a buil- 
ding, with the exception, that the one in this city is 
composed of free stone, and that in Philadelphia of 
white marble. 

Fresh Shad.—The Savannah Georgian of the 24th 
ult. says—* Ninetcen Shad, the first this season, were 
brought to our market yesterday, and suld fur a $1 
a piece.” 

Mr. Poindezter.—It will be gratifying to the friends 
of Mr. Poindexter, to learn that the N atchez Couricr of 
the 5th ult. represents his situation as improving, and 
that there was then a fair prospect of his recovery. 


Expansive power of Water in Freezing.—A re- 
markable evidence of the expansive power of watcr 
during the process of congelation, was lately afforded 
in Cincinnati. We learn from the Whig of that city 
that a large iron anvil, weighing upwards of three 
tons, was left lying 1:car the goor of the iron foundry 
of Messrs. Harknes, Vorhees “& Co. exposed to the 
weather. It was perfectly solid and sound,-with the 
exception of a very narrow fissure in the centre of one 
side, about five inches in length, and reaching in to 
near the same depth. During the recent rain this 
crevice became filled with water, holding, perhaps, 
not more than half a gill. During the severe cold of 
the night of the 20th ult. this water became frozen, 
and its expansive force during the process completcly 
severed this huge mass of iron into two parts! A 
more striking instance of the tremendous power thus 
exerted by water, has perhaps rarcly if ever occurred. 


Romanism in Migbigan.----The Roman Catholic 
Church are about to build a City College and episcopal 
residence on. the land they own at Detroit. ‘The Se- 
minary will be 4 stories high, with a lofty spire and 
clock. Its length will be 310 feet, and it will be built 
adjoining the present Cathedral. 

St. Phillip’s College, which the Roman Catholics al- 
ready have, two miles from Detroit, is to be enlarged 
to the breadth of 500 fect, and a line of omnibusses es- 
tablished to run to it from the city. 


A Dreadful Case arising from Carelessness.—--A 
poor labouring German on Monday, 26th ult., went 
into an apothecary’s store down town, and purchased 
some rhubarb, which he wished to administer to his 
children. He gave each of thein a dose, and, dreadful 
to relate, both of them died. He took the medicine to 
the Upper Police and had it examined, when it was 
found to be half opium. From the imperfect know- 


the shop where he purchased the drug; so that for a 
time the murderous negligence of the druggist may 
escape the gencral indignation, if not punishment, that 
awaits him.—-N. Y. Star. 


Velocity of Locomotives.—It is well known that lo- 
comotives travel with much greater speed in wet than 
in dry weather. ‘This is caused by a decrease of the 
friction, when the rails are wet. ‘To effect so impor- 
tant a purpose, then as the wetting of the rails, it is 
suggested that a smull stream of water be conveyed 
from the boiler, by means of a tube running forward 
of the wheels, which will keep the rails continually 
wet. No doubt this contrivance will be gencrally 
adopted.—Baltimore Gazette. 


Deaths By Fire.—--The Montreal Vindicator of the 
22d ult. says:---* A wooden building at Huntington, 
occupied as a carding mill, joiner’s shop, and dwelling 
housc, was burnt to the ground on the morning of the 
15th inst. Melancholy to relate, the inmates of the 
building, consisting of three females and a boy, all fell 
a prey to the flames before any succor could be afforded 
them.” 


Alabama —The trial of Philander R. Broad (a white 
man) on the charge of instigating and leading the at- 
tack made by the Indians upon the mail-stages, last 
summer, has terminated in a verdict of guilty. 


Dickinson Collere—We stated last’ weck on the 
authority of the United States Gazettee, that all the 
buildings belonging to Dickinson College, at Carlisle, 
Pa. had been destroyed by fire. It affurds us pleasure 
to state, that the only building destroyed was the 
grammar school, and that the loss was comparatively 
trifling. 

Distressing Event—On Monday morning, Thomas 
Leaming, aged ten years, sun of J. Fisher Leaming, 
while sliding or skating in Walnut near Fourth street, 


Philadelphia, slipt and fell.. A cart which wae passing 


at the time with a load of wood, went directly over the 
head of the child. He died almost on the instant, the 
spinal marrow having been immediately severed. 
No blame is attached to the carter, and it may be re- 
garded as one of those events, in which the principal 
actor was a mere passive instrument in the hands of 
Providence. 


Death of Mrs. Donelson—The Washington Globe of 
Tuesday says :—-With melanchoiy feelings we record 
the death of Mrs. DonE.son, the beautiful and amiable 
wife of Andrew Jackson Donelson, late private sccre- 
tary of the President. ‘This most estimable lady went 
to Tenessce during the summer, and expected to re- 
turn with her uncle on the first of October. Mrs. 
Donelson was seized with a hemorrhage of the lungs 
at her home in Tenessee, shortly before the period 
fixed for her return, She rallied for a time, and hopes 
were entertained of her recovery; but a relupse, in 
the early part of December, hurried her to the grave 
on the 19th of the month. 


Harbour of New York.—There was more ice in the 
harbour of New York on Tuesday, than has been seen 
any day this winter. The Jersey city ferry boats 
were compelled to ply from Whitehall, owing to their 
usual landing place at the foot of Courtland street 
being completely blocked up. A number of accidents 
have occurred, and one of them we regret to say, 
accompanied with loss of life. About one o’clock 
Tuesday, as one of the barges belonging to Governor’s 
Island, was crossing the river from Whitehall, loaded 
almost to the water’s edge with six men, two barrels 
of beer, and a quantity of provisions for the garrison, 
it got entangled in the ice, and capsized. ‘The tide 
running very strong at the tiine, five of the crew were 
swept under a large cake of ice, and perished, although 
the greatest exertions were made to save them by the 
crews of the news boats and Custom House barges, 
which hastened to the spot. The only individual 
saved is a soldier named Wm. Miner, who was picked 
up almost exhausted by one,of the South ferry boats. 
The names of the individuals lost are Thomas Church, 
suttler, sergeants Littlefield and Bernard, the latter 
clerk in the commissary department, William Clark, a 
boatman, and Henry Dearborn, a private soldier.— 
Jour. Com. 


Dreadful Shipwreck.—The ship Mexico, from Liver- 
pool for New York, with one hundred and sixty six 
passengers, went ashore on Hempstead Bar, on Tues- 
day, 3d inst. The wreckmaster states that when he 
left Hempstead, but eight persons had reached the 
shore alive, and they were so severely injured by the 
frost as to be unable to give any intelligible account 
‘ofthe disaster. It is feared that the remainder of the 
passengers and crew, over ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY, 
must have perished. It is said she had no pilot on 
board, and that she has had a signal of distress flying 
for several days. Having arrived below on Sunday 


the Ist inst, 


ledge of the city by the German, he is unable to find |. 


FROM FLORIDA. 

[From the Savannah Georgian Dec. 29.} 
By a passenger in the steamboat Florida, Ca 
Hubbard, arrived from 
learn that Gen. Jesup, tr having scoured the 
Wahoo Swamp and found no Indians, had returned 
and established a post at Dade’s Battle Ground, where 
a portion of the army under his command were, and 
that it was his intention immediately to pursue them 
to the Everglades, where it was supposed they had. 
goue. 

The Pensacola Gazette gives the following infor. 
mation from Tampa Bay, whence the steamboat Mer- 
chant arrived on the 8th December. On the 29th of 
November, Col. Foster, with 150 men, left Tampa to 
rebuild Fort Alabama, 25 miles from Tampa, on the 
Hillsborrongh. ‘here were 400 and odd men left at 
Tampa under Colonel Henderson. The U. S. ship St. 
Louis was at anchor near Gadsden’s Point. The 
brig Apalachicola and schr. Montgomery sailed on 
the 27th for the Withlacoochie with stores. Left 
ship Gcorgian and a number of others unloading 
stores. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Recent arrivals at New Yorkybring London papers 
to the 25th ot November. The news they furnish is 
interesting and important. 

The papers contain accounts of the death of Charles 
X, ex-king of France, who expired at Goritzia on the 
6th of November, of cholera. ‘The Duke d’Angouleme 
having yielded his rights in favour of his nephew, 
the Duc de Bordeaux, he was proclaimed king of 
France by the family. ‘he young Pretender is the 
son of the Duc de Berri, whose assassination in 1820 
created so much excitement in France. 

Great distress is felt in the money market, through- 
out the whole of England, and a number of banking 
houses have stopped payment. 

It is said that young Louis Napolcon will be sent to 
this country. 

The Hudson Bay company had received letters 
stating that Capt. Back had been scen, but that he had 
been unable to reach the station-‘on the Bight, on ac- 
count of the great quantity of icc. ‘Ihe season was 
unusually inclement, and it was not kuown it he was 
under sail or enclosed in the ice. 

The cholera was raging furiously at Naples on the 
oth of November. ‘I'he deaths being from 140 to 160 
per day---increased by rumour to 500. ‘he weather 
was cold and uncomfortable, and the crest of Vesuvius 
was covcred with snow. 

A revolutionary movement against the Constitution 
of 1820 had been attempted at Lisbon, but it proved 
unsuccessful, 

A proposition to recognize the South American 
States has been submitted by the Queen of Spain to 
the Spanish Cortes, and was referred to a committee 
of nine deputies. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Produce generally was on the decline, except grain 
and bread stuffs, which had advanced rapidly. 

Parliament was expected (according to rumour) to 
mect a month earlier than usual. 

Mr. O’Connel has announced his plan for a reform of 
the House of Lords. It is that the king shall create 
a large batch of peers, for the purpose of carrying the 
bill—an increase to 800, he thinks will be enough— 
and then the people to select 150 from this number, as 
the permanent peerage. How the selection is to be 
made, we are not informed. | 

The price of bread was rising in London. The 
price of the quartern (four pound) loaf, best quality, is 
now 104 pence sterling. Inferior quality, 83d.—The 
rise in three weeks has been 2d. per loaf. 

The provincial papers contain numerous notices of 
incendiary fires. Numbers of hay-ricks had been de- 
stroyed in the neighbourhood of Windsor, and barns, 
&c. in many other places. : 

Mr. Green, the wronaut, who with M. Holland, a 
gentieman of fortune, and M. Monck Mason, late 
manager of the English Opera house, undertook, in a 
very large balloon, to repeat the voyage across the 
English channel, first performed in 1785, by Blanchard 
and Jeffries, succeeded perfectly in the attempt. They 
landed, after a passage of seventcen hours, at Weil- 
burgh, in the duchy of Nassau, in Germany, 480 miles 
distant from London--.-greatly delighted with the 
journey, though the cold was very severe. 

Tom Paine’s bones, brought trom America by Cob- 
bet, now lie at Normandy farm, under distress for rent. 
_ Sir Robert Peel has been chosen rector of the Glas. 
gow University. 
here was great distress in the money market 
throughout England and Ireland, and several private 
banking houses had stopped payment; among them 
were Forster’s Bank at Carlisle, which suspended pay- 
ment on the 18th. . 

The London Standard having published a statement 
that the bank of England would, under an order in 
council, stop paying gold, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had published a refutation of the rumour. 

Upwards of £500,000 in gold had been sent from 
London to Dublin, the Lanks of which place had to 
sustain a great run. . 


The Dublin Agricalturzl Bank stopped payment on 
the 15th, which created a great sensation. Many opu- 
lent individuals had sent in large sums to sustain it; 
and it was announced that it would resume payment 
in one week, and at all its branches as svon as the 
necessary arraugements could be made. The panic, 
however, was great, and not allayed. The run for 
gold was prodigivus. 


At Enniskillen the bank paid 6800 sovereigns in. 


two or three hours. 

At Cavan, the press to reach the counter was so 
great, that the partition wall was nearly broken down 
in the struggle for preccdence. The bank, notwith- 
standing, continucd paying, and remained giving gold 
one hour over the usual time. 

British interference in Portugal—It was stated at 
the government offices on Wednesday, that an armed 
force will be sent from this country to l.isbon, the 
same as in 1827, when Canning was premier, to assist 
her majesty, and render every protection to British 
subjects in Portugal, as orders were issued last week 
from the horse guards for several regiments to hold 
themselves in readiness for foreign service, and to the 
commanding officers not to grant any further leave of 
absence or furloughs until further notice to that effect 
vom the war office. Several ships of war are to pro. 
ceed immediately from Portsmouth and Plymouth to 
join the British squadron in the Tagus, and off the 
coast of Purtugal, besides marines.—Constitutionalist. 


SPAIN. 


From Spain there is little of importance. The bill 
for creating provincial tribunals for the summary trials 
of the Carlists, who fall into their hands, has been 
amply discussed, and its two most flagrant articles— 
ordaining death and immediate execution stricken 
out. 
In regard to the progress of the civil war, the ac. 
counts are as contradictory asever. It seemed scarce- 
ly to be known where the daring Gomez was, or what 
about. Some reports stated him to be marching upon 
Seville, and others upon Alcantara. A despatch from 
Narvacz appearcd in the Gazette of the 12th, wherein 
that General reported that Gomez passcd the night of 
the 7th at Berlanga, with the apparent intention of di- 
recting his march on Utiel,in La Mancha. The booty 
that he has with him consists, it is said, of eight loads 
of money and church plate, and 100 loads of ammuni- 
tion and muskets; his troops consist of about 17,000 
men, of whom only 6000 are in fighting order. 

Bilboa had not yet fallen into the hands of the Car. 
lists on the 17th of November, but its capture was 
thought to be near at hand. All the outer defences 
had been taken, and the attack on the city walls had 
commenced. ‘T'he reinforcements sent from St. Sebas- 
tians for the garrison, had been prevented from reach- 
ing the city by bad weather. 

The Carlists made an attempt upon Vittoria on the 
14th, but were repulsed with a loss of 300 men. 


PORTUGAL. 


The accounts from Lisbon, coming down to the 15th 
are somewhut alarming to the well wishers of that 
kingdom. The finances were in a terrible condition, 
rumours were current of an attempt by Don Miguel, 
to reposses himself of the throne—and all power was 
in the hands of the National Guards, whom the minis- 
ters were obliged to humor in every thing. Don Mi. 
guel was about landing, it was said, on the coast of 
Algarve, having raised 1500 troops in the Duchy of Mo. 
dena. Gomez, the Spanish Carlist, was expected to 
co-operate with the Don, and his partizans are said to 
be very numerous throughout the kingdom, except in 
the neighbourhood of Lisbon. : 

The Cortes is said to be assembled to form a new 
constitution, based on that of 1822, and the charter ot 
1826. ‘The duke of Palmelia, M. Silva de Carvalho, 
and other distinguished persons, took refuge on board 
his majesty’s ships, and have since reached England. 
Great efforts were made by the present ministers to 
keep M. Salva de Carvalho and the other exiles in the 
country, as the exertions of all are supposed to be ne- 
cessary to resist the influence of Don Miguel, which 
is yet great. Marshal Saldanha reimains at Cintra— 
the only person of note engaged in the late attempt 
who had courage to await its consequences. ‘The 
part which the English ships and troops were com- 
pelled to take for the protection of the queen, has ex- 


cited an embittered feeling on the part of the popula- 
tion of Lisbon against the English. At the date of 
the last accounts the capital remained tranquil; the 
queen had again appeared in the city'in an open car- 


riage, and the prince Ferdinand had ridden on horse- 
back, a companied by a single aid-de-camp. __ 


GREECE. 


_ King Otho, of Greece, arrived at Hanover on the 

16th of November, on his way to Oldenburgh, where. 
he is to marry the daughter of the duke of that princi- 
pality. The Queen of Greece elect is 18 years old— 

the King 21. 


FRANCE. 


Paris advices are to the 22d of November, inclusive. 

Charles X. has breathed his lust at Goritzia, in Illyria. 
He was carried off by an attack of cholera, after only 
a few hours illness, on the 6th instant. His ex-majesty 
had assisted on the 4th at the celebration of. his own 
fete, and probably to this circumstance his illness is 
attributable. ‘The ex-king was in his 79th year. He 
was born at Versailles on the 9th of October, 1757. 
He led a most dissipated life during his youth, although. 
he married at a very early age. He was but yet 17 
when he espoused Maria Theresa of Savoy, sister of 
the wife of his brother, the then count of Province. 
The result of a union was the birth of the dukes of 
Berry and Angouleme, ard of princess Sophia, who 
died in her infancy. When the revolution broke out 
Charles Philippe, whose pursuits had until then been 
of the most frivolous nature, took an active part in the 
political events of the time. He was the first to set 
the example of emigration. As early as the month of 
July, 1789, he left France to go and organize all sorts 
of intrigues against his country in forcign courts. 

A funeral service in honour of Charles X. was per- 
formed in the church of the palace at Vienna, the Em- 
peror, Empress and Court being present in deep mourn- 
ing. Another, ofa more public nature, was to be per- 
formed at the cathedral. ‘The Count de Luchese Palli 
(husband of the Duchess de Berri) had gone to Goritz 
to attend the funeral. 

The young Bonaparte, since the failure of his ridi- 
culous attempt at Strasburg, has manifested deep re- 
pentance, and very great anxiety on account of the 
rash and unfortunate men who are implicated with 
him. He has written, it is said, to the King, the 
Queen, the Duke of Orleans, and to several marshals 
and generals, earnestly entreating their mediation. It 
has been decided that he shall be sent to the United 
States, and has been required to give his word of ho- 
nour that he will not quit them for ten years. - He at 
first refused, but yielded on being told that the fate of 
his accomplices depended upon his eompliance. He 
accordingly embarked at L’Orient on the 10th of No- 
vember for the United States. 

By a late arrival from Algiers, intelligence had been 
received of the final dissolution of Abdel Kaber’s little 
army, and his own retreat from before Oran. A valu- 
able commerce was already springing up between the 
ports of the now French colony of Algiers, and those 
of Morocco, the exports from the former being princi- 
pally French manafactures and products. 

The French journals announce that the Emperor of 
Russia had at length positively acknowledged the king- 
dom of Belgium. 

_ Several legitimists of high rank have been arrested 
in Paris, in consequence of being implicated in the 
Strasburg affair. 

The Archduchess Theresa and the Princess Maria 
of . are about to espouse the King of Na- 
ples and the Prince of Weimar. The dowry of the 
Archduchess Theresa is to be 600,000). — 

According to Le Siecle, Prince Polignac and M. 
Guernon de Ranville are to be permitted shortly to go; 
— former to England, the latter to his estate near 

aen. 
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OBITUARY. 


Died, at Mount Pleasant, Wayne county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 15th of October last, the Rev. Henry A. 
Boyce, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in that 
place. Mr. Boyce died in the faith of the Gospel, which 
he had faithfully preached, and in full hope of a blessed 
immortality. 

“* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, yea 
saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labours, and 
their works do follow them.” 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN. 


A Sermon will be deliverd on Sunday evening, at 7 
o’clock, in the Church on Eighth above Noble street, 
by the Rev. Mr. Pitman, to the Young Men of the 
Philadelphia and Northern Liberties Institutes. The 


rally, are invited to attend. 


COLONIZATION. 


The Rev. O. Douglass will, with divine permission» 
preach on African Colonization, on Sabbath next, at 10 
o’clock A. M. in the 8th Presbyterian church, in Spruce 
street below Fourth, and in the evening at 64 o’clock, 
at the Ebenezer Methodist Episcopal church of South- 
wark, Christian strect, near Third. 


WESTERN FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


A public meeting on behalf of this Society, will be 
held in the Murray Street Church, New York, on 
Wednesday evening next, January 11, at 7 o’clock. 

Addresses will be made by the Hon. Walter Lowrie, 
late Secretary of the Senate of the United States, and 
now Corresponding Secretary and General Agent of 
this Society; the Rev. Henry R. Wilson, Jr. recently 
a missionary among the Western Indians; the Rev. 
John C. Lowrie, missionary in Northern India, who 
has just arrived in this country, and the Rev. Dr. 
Breckinridge, of Princeton, New Jersey. 

New York, Jan. 7, 1837. 


HE SABBATH AT HIOME.—The Presbyterian 
Tract Society, have just published Tract No. 
10, entitled the Sabbath at Home; by the Rev. Silas 
M. Andrews. For sale at the Depositories South East 
corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 
and at No. 112 Canal, corner of Laurens, New York. 


OUNSELS OF THE AGED TO THE YOUNG: 
By the Rev. Archibald Alexander, D, D. 

PILGRIMS PROGRESS.—Just published a New- 
Edition of the Pigrim’s Progress, with a Life of John 
Bunyan, by Robert Southey, Esq., LL. D. Llustrated 
with Fifty Fine Engravings on wood by Adams. 

The Werks of the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine; consisti 
of Sermons and Discourses, on the most impertant an 
interesting subjects, with an enlarged Memoir of the 
author, by the Rev. D. Frazer, from the Londen Edition 
of 1826, in three volumes 600 pages each, : 

Christian Retirement, or spiriwal exercises of the 
} heart, by the author of Christian Experience, &c. 

Lights afd Shadows of a Christian Life, designed for 
the instruction of the young, by W.C. Brownlee, D. D.. 

All the late and popular works for sale at the lowest 


| prices, by WM.S MARTIEN 
S. E. Corner ef Seventh and George streats, 


youug men of this city and Northern Liberties, gene- .. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE BLACKBIRD. 
By J. 


_ Those who live in the country, and are apt. 
to awake early on spring mornings, when all 
around is still, and the lark himself is yet on 
the ground, must often have been charmed 
with the solitary song of the blackbird, a brief 
stave of six or seven notes only, followed by 
an interlude of silence, during which the ear 
listens eagerly for a repetition. His broad 
and homely strain, different from that of every 

ng in 
at intervals with the universal cbofus of wild 
throats, is likewise known tothose who have 
been accustomed to wa/k abroad on spring 


evenings. The yelow bill and glossy black 
plumage of the #ame conspicuous bird are 
equally fapitiar to the eye of such, when he 


flita froat hedge to tree, or across a meadow ; 
nor less so to their ears is the chuckling call 


_ when he bolts out of a bush before the startled 


passenger, who has unconsciously disturbed 
him on his perch. 


Golden bill! Golden bill ! 
Lo! the peep of day ; 

All the air is cool and still, 

From the elm-tree on the hill, 
Chant away. 

While the moon drops down the west, 

Like thy mate upon her nest, 

And the stars before the sun 

Melt like snow flakes one by one, 

Let thy loud and welcome lay 

Pour along, 

Few notes but strong. 

EveEnina. 
Jet bright wing! jet bright wing ! 
Flit across the sunset glade; 

Lying there in wait to sing, 

Listen, with thine head awry, 
Keeping time with omg eye, 

While, from all the woodland shade, 
Birds of every plume and note 
Strain the throat, 

Till both hill and valley ring, 

And the warbled minstrelsy, 

Ebbing, flowing, like the sea, 

Claims brief interludes from thee; 
Then, with simple swell and fall, 
Breaking beautiful through all, _ 

Let thy pan-like pipe repeat 

Few notes but sweet. 


LAUREL HILL CEMETRY, 
NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


When my spirit leaves the clay, 
And the Priest say 
Over me in humble trust, 
“ Earth to earth and dust to dust.” 
And this mortal tribute paid— — 
In its narrow cell is laid, 
Till it gludly—quitting tombs— 
Immortality assumes—_ - 
Be that refage of the weary 
In this lovely cemetry,— « 

in scenes inviting one 
To repose, his labour donc, 
As these kindly do invite 
Me to tarry death’s long night, 
Let me take my slumber then, 
Far from haunts of busy men, 
In a spot as fair as this, 
Where the playful breezes kiss 
Early blossoms, fragrant flowers, 
Let me in such quiet bowers 
Find at last my resting place, _ 
Flesh to grave and soul to grace! 
*Mid such peaceful Sabbath reigning, 
*Mid such melancholy plaining 
Of sweet birds above my head, 
Would I tarry when I’m dead, 
Would I take my solemn ease, 
*Till shall Time his centuries 
Finish. Let me in sach ground 
When the world breaks up, be found 


Here I'd rather choose to lie 

Then in crowded charrels, I 
Shadder at the thought of 
Rudely handling that which lingers 


Of the mouldering form, and tossing 
Relics round, with jest and scoffing, 
As they were the vilest earth, 

- Making of corruption mirth, 
Far from violated tombs, 
Lay me where the laurel blooms - 
Where the murmuring river flows 
With the cadence of repose. 
Like a hermit would I steal 
Hither, where the vexing wheel 
Of the toiler is not heard, 
Where the caro! of the bird 
Mingles with the zephyrs’ talk, 
Where at noon the shady walk ° 
Beckons pilgrims—where is found 
Room for lodgers of the ground, 
Where no sullen city wall 
Casts its shadow like a pall ;— 
Where no sacrilegious stir 
Mocketh at the slumberer ; 
Where the friend may sigh alene 
Over the recording stone, 
And lament of love be given 
Only unto pitying Heaven. 
In these groves where wisdom museth, 
In this pot Religion chooseth, 
Let me my appointed time 
Wait, tili stars no longer chime, 
Till the music of the spheres 
Stops forever, and the ears 
Of the breakers from the tomb 
Hear the trumpets’ call to doom. 


PHILADELPHIA — ASSOCIA. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 22, 1836. 


Agreeably to public notice, a meeting of 
the friends of the Reformation, was held in 
the Lecture Room of the first Baptist Church, 


- for the purpose of organizing a Protestant As- 


sociation. 

The Rev. A. Kennedy, was called to the 
Chair; and W. A. Scott was appointed Se- 
cretary. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Piggott, it was 
resolved, that this meeting row proceed to 
form a Protestant Association. The Rev. 
Messrs. Blythe, Woolsey, Eustace, Harned, 
and Kennedy addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Blythe presented the following Consti- 
tution, which was unanimously adopted. 


Constitution of the Philadelphia Protestant 
Association Auziliary to the American 
Reformation Socicty. 


1. The sole object of this Association, isto 


promote the principles of the Reformation by 
ublic discussions or otherwise, which shall 
illustrate the history and character of Popery. 
2. The Philadelphia Protestant Association 
shall consist of Protestants only, and the sub- 


_ geription of each member shall be one dollar 


per annum. All Protestant Ministers of the 
Gospel shall be recognised as members. 

$8. The officers of this Society shall be a 
President, 13 Vice Presidents, 2 Secretaries, 
i ‘freasurer, and 13 other Gentlemen, all of 
whom shali_eenstitute a Committee of Ma- 
nagement, to which committee shall be con- 
fided all.the business of the Association. Se- 
ven mesabers of this eommittee shall form a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

4. A meeting of the society shall be held 
monthly, or oftner «f thought expedient, for 
the purpose of discusssing some question ex- 
plahatory of the Anti-Christian System, de- 
nominated Popery, at which meetings every 


member with a lady may attend free; and 


strangers shall be admited te the debates by 
tickets attwelve and a halfcentseach. 


All shell be permitted to take 
part in the debates, subject to those rules 


which the Committee stial] etiact for the pre- 
scrvation of order and decorum. 

6. The funds of the Arsociation after de- 
fraying the expenses incurred by the Commit- 
tee for the meetings of the society, shall be 
devoted to the distribution of publications 
which unfold the true character of Popery, as 
the Committee of Management may direct. 

7. A meeting of the Association shall be 
held annually, on the last Monday of Decem- 
ber, to elect officers, and to transact all other 
business usual at an anniversary. 

8. This Constitution shall not be altered 
or amended without the concurrence of two 
thirds of the members present at a monthly 
meeting. 

Agreeably to the third, Article, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were chosen officers of the 
society. 

President—Rev. Rospert Piccorr. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. Mr. Babcock, Rev. 
Mr. Barnes, Rev. Dr, Cuyler, Rev. Mr. 
Engles, Rev. Mr. Eustace, Rev. Mr. Gibson, 
Rev. Mr. Harned? Rev. Mr. Macklin, Rev. 
Mr. Winchester, Rev. Dr. Wylie. 

Rev. Mr. Ramsey, Corresponding Sec’ry. 

Mr. William H. Scott, Recording Sec’ry. 

Mr. Henry Sterling, 7reasurer. 

Managers.—Samuel Agnew, John Alex- 
ander, David Boyd, John Haines, Robert 
Lowry, John Martin, William McLaughlin, 
H. J. Pepper, A. Robinson, John Scott, Ja- 
cob Stoupt. 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Protes- 
tant Association held on the twenty-ninth of 
November, the following resolution was pass- 
ed unanimously. 

Resolved, That the President, the Rev. 
Robert Piggott, be requested to invite the 
Rev. Dr. Brownlee, the Rev. J. N.. McLeod, 
and the Rev. George Bourne, to lecture on 
Popery in this city. 

H. Scorr, 
Recording Sec’ry. 


DEATH OF THE GREAT JUSSIEU. 


Antoine Laurent de Jussieu, the celebrated 
botanist, and the founder of the natural sys- 
tem of botany, which has now supplanted 
that of Linnzus, lately died in France. An 
English journal, consecrates the following 
brief memoir to his memory. : 

‘Called at the early age of twenty-two to as- 
sume the duties of Botanical Demonstrator 
in the Jardin du Roi, in room of Lemmonnier, 
the physician of Louis XVI., Jussieu was led 
from the very beginning of his career to oc- 
cupy himself with the affinities and analogies 
of plants; and he speedily acquired a know- 
ledge of such subjects far beyond that of his 
day. He saw clearly that the artificial system 
of Linnzeus was more specious than solid ; 
and that it had the intolerable fault of lead- 
ing those who adopted it to a superficial and 
unphilosophical mode of studying. At the 
same time he was not less alive to the de- 
fects of the systems of his countrymen Tour- 
nefort and Adanson, which were the only 
natural methods of arrangement at that time 
known; for the works of Ray, upon which 
they were founded, had become obsolete. 
This led Jussieu to investigate for himself 
the principles upon which the mutual rela- 
tions of plants ure to be determined ; and, af- 
ter nineteen years of study, he found himself 
able to lay before the world his ideas, in his 
celebrated ‘Genera Plantarum,’ which at 
once elevated its author to the highest rank 
among botanists, and created a new era in 
science; for it reduced to a definite form all 
those important circumstances upon which 
natural affinity depends, and proved that the 
points which Linnzus had found inapprecia- 
ble and intangible, were susceptible of being 
clearly stated and methodically disposed. 
The possibility of doing this had been gene- 
rally disbelieved, and that was one of the 
greatest causes of the slow progress of syste- 
matic botany previous to 1789, the year in 
which the ‘Genera’ appeared. From that 
time forward it advanced with rapid strides 
in those countries where men were to be 
found capable of appreciating the profound 
views of its learned author.. 

‘“In England, it met with little notice till 
the year 1810, when Brown’s Prodromus of 
the New Holland Flora was ushered into the 
world ; up to that time botany, under the 
evil influence of a self-created leader, was 
with us in a state of torpor. As soon as the 
principles of Jussieu and his follower Brown 
began to become known, they spread rapid!y 
in this country, and the science from that pe- 
riod began to revive. The ‘Genera Planta- 
rum’ was the only special work that its author 
ever published. All that he subsequently 
produced consisted of separate memoirs upon 
‘parts of his great work, in which he altered 
or added, to what he had therein stated, or 
proposed improvements, as his sources of 
knowledge became more extended. For ma- 
ny years he has been dead to science, in con- 
sequence of the failure of his eye sight; and 
has been exclusively occupied in an exem- 
plary attention to his duties in private life, 
while his chair of botany has been worthily 
filled by his son Adrien, who inherits the ta- 
lent and reputation of his father. The last 
illness of Jussieu was sudden and short ; his 
body was already bowed down with the weight 
of years; his heating as well as his sight had 
failed him; although his faculties are said to 
have otherwise remained but little impaired ; 
and at last, to use the words of a correspon- 
dent, ‘* sa mort fut moins un malheur qu’en 
apotheose.”’ Afterthe manner of the French, 
a funeral oration was pronounced over his 
grave; and Mons. Mirbel to whom this sacred 
duty was entrusted, is said to have performed 
his melancholy task with an eloquence, goud. 
taste, and feeling, most worthy of hisown rep- 
utation.” 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENT IN NATURAL HIS. 
TORY. 


A lady of the name of Lendon, particularly 
attached to the study of nature, had a fancy 
to attempt to hatch an egg by the natural 
heat of her bosom. Having selected a new 
laid one of a favourite breed, and put it into 
a flannel bag, she placed it between her 
breasts, carefully attending at night to secure 
that portion. of warmth necessary to perfect 
existence, during incubation. At length the 
time came to relieve the nascent chick from 
the brittle cell of its confinement; the moment 
was perceptible by the appearance of its lit- 
tle beak through the large end of the shell— 
but lest an injury should arise to the animal 
by two precipitate a wish to emancipate it 
from its prison, the lady frequently applid a 
drop of water to the bill of the nursling, till 
at last it had acquired strength to effect its 
own deliverance. 

It appeared in every respect as perfect as 
if it had been reared by its natural mother; 
but its foster parent, not thinking her task 
finished, aftended to its fecding with the ut-} 
most assiduity ; vigilantly protected it from 


the cold ; and in due time, had the pleasure to 


find it a fine henbird, of perfect growth and 
beauty. 

In the course of three years it has lain 300 
eggs, and brought up several broods of chick- 
ens, and one of ducks ; but its singular habits 
are yet to be remarked, and are well deserving 
the notice of the curious in natural history. 
Its domestic qualities are numerous. It con- 
stantly prefers the house and the company of 
its kind protector to that of its own species, 
and shows a desire to accompany her wher- 
ever she goes. 

This extraordinary hen obtained the name 
of Fanny ; seems to understand its mistress’s 
language, and by marks of affection shows it 
is not insensible to gratitude. In a word, it 
appears to have lost many of the natural habi- 
tudes of its kind, to have acquired some of 
the best qualities of the human race—a sense 
of attachment, and a desire to render itself 
agreeable. 


THE FOREST AND THE TIGER. 
A FABLE. 


The Javans have a fable, which they use to 
prove the relative connexions that one person 
has with another 

‘The forest and the tiger lived together in 
close friendship; so that no one would ap- 
proach the forest, for the tiger was always in 
the way; nor the tiger, for the forest always 
afforded him shelter. Thus they remained 
both undisturbed, on account of the mutual 
security they afforded each other: but when 
the tiger abandoned the forest, and roamed 
abroad, the people seeing that the tiger had 
quitted it, immediately cut down the forest 
and converted it into plantations. The tiger, 
in the mean time, taking shelter in a village, 
was seen by the inhabitants, who soon found 
means to kill him. In this manner, both par- 
ties, by abandoning their mutual duties, were 
lost.—Rffle’s History of Java. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT INVENTION. 

Tue Lire Srar.—Shortly after the des- 
truction of the Royal Tar, we alluded briefly 
to the manifest importance of every vessel’s 
being abundantly provided with life preser- 
vers, adding, that no traveller should venture 
upon our seas or rivers, either in sail or 
steamboats, without being furnished with one 
of these sure aids in time of danger. We 
now publish, with great pleasure, a new in- 
vention of greater magnitude, viz. the life 
spar. In consequence of the numerous acci- 
dents which are daily occurring upon our 
waters, the inventor, S. ‘T’. Armstrong, agent 
of the Roxbury India Rubber Company, was 
induced to offer this article to the public. 
One of these will support and save twenty- 
four persons. It can be inflated with very 
little effort, and transported with the greatest 
ease. When a boat is leaky, two of these 
spars, attached to either side of the boat, will 
enable it to buffet the most severe storm, 
after the vessel itself can afford no chance of 
safety. 

The spar is twenty feet long and thirty-six 
inches in circumference, of acylindrical form, 
composed of the strongest twine duck, and 
covered between its lining and exterior with 
India rubber. It may now be seen at the 
company’s store in Washington street, Boston, 
and Pearl street, New York; and it will 
amount to culpable negligence in captains, 
and other persons, who are subject to risks at 
sea, either of life, or property, not to give it 
a fair trial. We repeat, that, in our estima- 
tion, it is an invention of the highest import- 
ance, and we believe that in a short time 
owners would as soon think of sending ves- 
sels to sea without chart and compass, as 
without these spars and life preservers.— 
Boston Morning Post. 


STRUCTURE OF BONES. 


We have then two substances entering into 
the composition of bone, the one animal and 
the other earthly. The relative proportions 
in which these exist, have a great influence 
on the solidity, flexibility, and frangibility of 
the bone. When the earthly matter is in ex- 
cess, they are very fragile, and easily broken. 
Some curious instances of this are known. 
A blacksmith in Virginia is said to have 
been thus afflicted, and being in the habit of 
using alcohol, would not unfrequently find 
himself in circumstances calculated to try his 
muscular and bony powers. ‘This trial gene- 
rally resulted in the fracture of one or more 
limbs. When the earthy matter is deficient 
in quantity, the bones are very soft.—Occa- 
sionally this is the misfortune of infancy, 
when so, every motion of the body has a 
tendency to deform, and make the bones more 
crooked. ‘These unhappy beings seldom at- 
tain a perfect organization, but are cripples, 
and sometimes idiots, for life. The structure 
of bone is very peculiar and interesting ; all 
bones are more or less hollow, the long ones 
have a cavity through their whole length, 
and the short and flat bones have a can- 
cerated or spongy structure, which probably 
has the same uses as the cavity of the long 
bones. On examining any long bone, we 
will perceive that each extremity is larger 
than the body or shaft. This enlargement 
nature has effected in the following manner. 
[n the shaft, the structure is arranged in 
layers or plates, one placed over another, 
leaving a cavity in the centre. This may be 
seen in a bone that has been exposed to the 
atmosphere for a long time; the plates be- 
come separated and obvious. ‘This compact 
arrangement makes the shaft of the bone 
very solid and hard, while the ends, having 
the same quantity of matter in them, by their 
plates assuming a spongy form, are expanded 
and enlarged. If a transverse section, an 
inch in length, of the expanded end of the 
bone be placed in a balance, and a similar 
section of the shaft in the other, their weight 
will be found to be the same, proving that in 
the formations of the expanded ends, the 
matter is not increased in quantity. 

The bones have two coverings, the one in- 
ternal and the other external. The external 
iz a thin, strong tissue, lying in close contact 
with the surface, and is termed the prErios- 
TEUM. Its uses seem to be the conveyance 
of blood and nerve to the bones, thus supply- 
ing them with nourishment; it also acts as a 
medium of attachment for the muscles, and 
in very early life, it is the chief support of 
the young and soft bone. 

The internal membrane lines the cavity of 
the bones, is a recipient of the marrow. and 
by its small vessels carries off those parts 
which are no longer of any use. 

The inarrow is an oily substance, found in 
the cavities of bones, and during life is fluid, 
Like the bone itself, it has no- sensibility. 
When limbs are amputated, little or no pain 
is experienced in separating the bone and 
marrow. 


trees; and numerous experiments have been 


made in order to determine their mode of 


The growth of bones is much like that of | bage 


increase. Dr. John Hunter discovered it in 
the following manner. He fed a small pig 
during several weeks on the red vegetable 
dye, called madder. At the end of that time, 
the pig was killed, and the bones examined : 
—their surfaces were found red—the colour 
of the dye. Other pigs were fed on the same 
material for a length of time; it was then 
intermitted, and they were fed on the ordi- 
nary food. When they were killed, and a 


proving that the white portion which had 
been formed after the red had been deposited 
on the outside. 


PRIZES TO VIRTUES. 


Among the list of persons to whom were 
recently decreed the Monthyou prizes of the 
French Academy for virtuous actions, the 
following cases are mentioned. Claudine 
Teille received a medal of one thousand 
francs value. This woman has devoted her 
whole life, all her time, all her property, to 
primary instruction, without any other re- 
compense than the pleasure of teaching little 
shepherds to read. These children are fed 
and taught, and now, though grown decrepit, 
leaning on two crutches, spinning at her dis- 
taff, she still continues her noble and modest 
business. Jeanne Paselle also received a 
medal of a thousand francs value. This 
woman during twenty years, was the nurse of 
her father, and was compelled every time he 
took nourishment, to force open with her 
feeble hands his mouth, which was con- 
vulsively pressed together, from whence a 
torrent of blood flowed, and in the effort her 
own fingers were lacerated and finally be- 
came entirely mutilated. 

Another prize of smaller value was decreed 
to the widow Anconin, the daughter of a sea 
captain, and whose husband had been master 
of a coasting vessel. She, without any for- 
tune, by her own labour alone, had supported, 
nursed, and assisted for fifteen years, six 
children of a sister and the husband of that 
sister, who had fallen into decrepitude. The 
two first prizes of four thousand francs each 
belonged of right to Lawrence Queter, a fish- 
erman of Donia, who at fifteen years of age 
had already saved the lives of twenty-nine 
persons, and to Louisa Renee Manard, a 
young lady born rich and destined to a life of 
ease and pleasure, who had chosen charity as 
her only pleasure—this was her vocation, her 
hope and her reward. At the age of nine- 
teen, when one is so happy in living for hap- 
piness, or for the hope of gaining it, she 
thought only of others, and fed at that time 
two hundred families. Nicholas Plege re- 
ceived a prize of two thousand francs. This 
man was by trade a rope dancer, and used the 
agility he had Jearned in his profession in 
striding over burning joints and shaking raf- 
ters, and running from danger to danger to 
a wherever there were men to be 
saved. 


SILK WEAVING. 


The following account of the Chinese mode 
of manufacturing silk, is given in Comstock’s 
Treatise on the Culture of Silk : 

‘‘In India the weaver weaves his web in 
the. open air. He first selects a station for 
his operation, generally under a tree, that its 
foilage may protect him from the scorching 
raysofthesun. He then extends the threads 
which compose the warp of his intended fa- 
bric, lengthwise, between two bombo rollers, 
which are fastened to the ground by means 
of wooden pins. He then digs a hole in the 
earth large and deep enough to contain his 
legs in a sitting posture. He next attaches 
to a limb of the tree the cords by which his 
harness is to be operated, and the lower shafts 
of the harness cords with loops of sufficient 
size to adinit the insertion of his great toes. 
With his web thus arranged he is prepared to 
commence weaving. This he does by put- 
ting his toe into the loop of the cord attached 
to that part of the harness which he wishes 
to tread down, and then with the shuttle in- 
troduces the woof and beats up by striking 
the threads of the woof with the shuttle in- 
stead of a battese. The shuttle is in the 
form of a netting needle and longer than the 
breadth of the web.—With this rude appara- 
tus he manufactures a fabric, of which an 
Italian silk weaver would be proud. . 

‘‘If the silk manufacture in China is so 
simple and so easily performed, can it not be 
successfully an profitably prosecuted in a 
country already abounding in machinists, 
with ingenuity to invent and skill to execute, 
the most perfect machinery in the world 1” 


A DWARF 

_A Dwarf has lately made his apperance at 
Paris, who has become an object of interest 
to the people of science in that city. He 
comes from Illyria, not far from Trieste, 
where he was born of respectable parents, 
and is called Gulia. The peculiarity of his 
case is that, up to the age of five, he wasa 
child of ordinary proportions, but his growth 
then suddenly ceased, and he is now, at 22 
just the size he was then. His height is ex- 
actly three feet; he was, therefore, not born 
a dwarf. His figure is beautifully propor- 
tioned and he possesses mind and intelligence 
not common tv other dwarfs. He speaks 
fluently five languages, the two which are 
common upon the Adriatic German, French 
and Italian. He is, besides, accomplished, 
plays the violin, and mounts and manages a 
horse with considerable grace. The check 
to his development at the age of five, and 
his invariable good health ever since, are 
however circumstances worthy the attention 
of the Physiologists—N. Y. Sun. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Character.—It is difficult to be a good man 
and a great publiccharacter. Lord Stanhope 
confessed that it was “‘ impossible for a min- 
ister to be an honest man.” Surely he gave 
himself a bad character; or, perhaps, he was 
not in earnest. He lived with the reputation 
of a disinterested and uncorrupt minister ; and 
when he died, his sovereign shed tears at his 
loss. 


Save your soap suds.—It is not perhaps 
generally known that soap suds form one of 
the most valuable applications to a great num- 
ber of vegetables, and that by allowing them 
to be thrown away, a serious loss to the gar- 
den and fruit orchard is sustained. Applied 
to melons, squashes, and cucumbers, it mate- 
rially aids their growth, besides helping to 
banish the multitude of worms, bugs, and 
flies, that harbour near them and feed upon 
them. It is one of the best remedies for 
plants attacked by the plant louse, and would 
annually save large numbers of turnips, cab- 
s, &c. from falling a prey to this minute 


but formidable insect, were it sprinkled over 
them instead of being thrown away. When 


transverse section of their bones made, a red | 
‘ring was found in the body of the bone; 


these creatures have seized upon the extremi- 
ties of young grafts, soap suds thrown upon 
them with a syringe will soon expel them 
without injury to the tree. If you have no 
other use for your suds, heat it, and uncap- 
ping some of the ant hills that disfigure most 
farms, pour it upon them; experience will 
show that those insects are not fond of soap. 
—Gennessee Furmer. 


Exercise of Males.—The great cause why 
the Europeans appear ruddier and healthier 
than we do, it strikes us, is that they exercise 
more, and live more inthe open air. Parks 
in England are every thing. In Italy and 
France and Germany, the people live much 
out of doors. Every day their Broadways 
are not full, but their Butteries are. Their 
Coffee Houses are out of doors. Families sit 
as much as possible in gardens, and in public 
places. Their windows are all tenanged. 
Not only every city, but every town has its 
public park, adorned with trees, by the water 
side wherever it is possible ; and everything is 
done which can be done, to make it comfort- 
able and refreshing, as well as fashionable. 
The sons of the first families in England are 
often seen in Switzerland with their packs 
upon their backs, walking amid the mountains, 
at the rate of forty miles a day. 


Poetical Prophecy.—Bishop Berkley was 
not only a philosopher and a traveller, but a 
poet and a prophet. He wrote one poem, In 
six stanzas, at Rhode Island, in America, 
about the year 1726, where he arrived, having 
missed Bermudas, in the Atlartic ocean, 
whither he intended his romantic voyage. 
The last stanza is very prophetic, seeing that 
it was written 110 years since: 


Westward the course of empire takes its sway ; 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama of the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


In Pope’s epitaph on Craggs are these two 
lines, so honourable to a secretary of state, 
and the particular statesman, that it is a pure 
pleasure to read them: 


Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend. 


RESBYTERIAN TRACTS.—The Presbyterian 
Tract and Sunday School Society have published 
the following Tracts. 

No. 1. Presbyterianism the truly Primitive and Apos- 
tolical Constitution of the Church of Christ: by Samuel 
Miller, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N. J.,96 pages, 12mo. Price 124 cents per 
single copy, $1 374 per doz. and $10 per hundred. : 

No. 1]. Qualifications and Duties of Ruling Elders in 
the Presbyterian Church; by the Rev. Wm. M. Engles, 24 
pages, 12mo. Price 64 cts. per single copy, 60 cents per 
doz. and 00 per hundred. 

No. HII. The Scriptural Doctrine of the Atonement 
Illustrated and Defended ; by J. J. Janeway. D. D., Vice 
President of the College of New Brunswick and Professor 
of the Evidences of Chvistioniey and of Political Econo- 
my, 24 pages 12mo. Price 63 cents per single copy, 60 
cents per doz, and $4 00 per hundred. 

No. IV. ‘The Duty of Catechetical Instruction; by 
Archibald Alexander, D. D, Professor of Didactic and 
Polemic Theology in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, N. J., 12 pages, 12mo. Price 3 cents per single copy, 
30 cents per doz. and $2 25 per hundred. 

No. V. The Shorter Catechism of The Westminster 
Assembly with Proofs from the Scriptures. Revised and 
collated by the Committee of Publication. 36 pages 
18mo. Price 63 cents per single copy 60 cents per doz. an 
$4 00 per hundred. 

No. VI. Love to the Doctrines of the Bible an essen- 
tial element of Christian Character; by the Rev. Edward 
W. Hooker, 20 pages, 12mo. Price 5 cents o single 
copy, 50 cents per doz. and $3 00 per hundred. 

No. VII. The Doctrine of the Perseverance of the 
Saints Hlustrated, Proved and Applied, by the Rev. She- 


copy, 50 cents per doz. and $3 per 100. 

Ne. VIII. Infant Baptism and Reasonable, 
and Baptism by Sprinkling or Affusion the most suitable 
and edifying mode ; by Samuel Miller, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Church Government, in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 130 
pages, 12mo. Price single copy 20 cts., $2 25 per doz., 
and $15 per hundred. 

No. ix. The Sinner’s Inability is no Excuse for his Im- 
penitency by the Rev. S. G. Winchester, Pastor of the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church Philadelphia; 26 pages, 12mo 
Price, single copies, 6 cents; 60 cts. per dozen ; and $4 
per hundred. 


Presbyteries and Auxiliary Societies ordering Tracts, 
will be entitled to five per cent discount from the above 

All orders from a distance should be addressed to the 
subscriber, S. E. Corner of Seventh and George streets, 
Philadelphia. WM. 8. MARTIEN. 


Ue PICKLES AND SAUCES—Just 
received from Underwood & Co. of Boston, an ex- 
tensive assortment of their celebrated Pickles and Sauces, 
consisting of Pickled Gerkins, Onions, Peppers, Man- 
oes, Piccolilly, &c.—Walnut, Mushroon, and Tomatoe 
etchups, Pepper Sauce, &c. by 
JAMES R. WEBB, 
At his Temperanee Tea and Family Grocery Store, 
“ae — of Dock and Secend streets. 
ec. 


and quarter Boxes—Malaga Grapes and Prunes 
all per last arrivals. For sale at the Tea Store and 
Family Grocery, N. W. Corner Tenth and Race streets. 
SCOFIELD & CO 
November 12th, 1836. 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 
Bookseller, No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau 

rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large and 
eneral assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
aneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive proinpt attention. August 6.—tf. 


ORRISTOWN BOARDING 'SCHOOL.—This In- 
stitution is located on an eminence, about one 
fourth of a mile below the flourishing borough of Norris- 
— near the Ridge Road turnpike, 16 miles from Phila- 
elphia. 

The situation is retired and healthy, commanding one 
of the most picturesque views on the Schuylkill. : 

Connected with the Seminary are several acres of 
pleasantly shaded land, to which the physical exercises of 
the pupils wi'l be limited, as no pupil will be allowed to 
leave the premises, without pore from the principal. 
The pupils will be permitted to make frequent excursions 
with either the principal or one of the teachers. The 
principal will devote every attention to the health, morals, 
manners, and literary progress of those placed under his 
care. The course of study is thorough; the discipline 
parental in its nature; and no effort will be spared to 
render the Institution worthy of the confidence and pat- 
ronage of the community. 

Instruction will be carefully given in all the common 
English branches—in Geography, with the use of Globes ; 
the projection of Maps ; the Mathematics ; and the Latin, 
Greek, French, and German languages; and also in 
Mineralogy, Botany, Natural Philosophy, and Chemistry. 

During the winter session a course of familiar Lectures 
on Natural Philosophy and Chemistry will be given, 
which will be illustrated by appropriate experiments, for 
which purpose the school is provided with the requisite 
apparatus. 

nstruction in the Modern Languages will be given by 
Mons. J. M. C. Merillat, who will also during the floral 
seasons give a course of Lectures on Botany. Mr. M. is 
a graduate from the University of Berne, (Switz.) was 
some time a member of Fellenberg’s Institution at Hol- 
wyl, and from his practical knowledge of teaching, 1 
eminently qualified to be useful in a literary institution. 

‘TERMS.—Including board, washing, mending, fuel, 
lights, and tuition in the English branches, $150 per an- 
num. For the above with the Languages and Mathema- 
tics, $170 per annum. Payments quarterly in advance. 
No extra charges will be made, excepting for class books 
and stationary, which will probably be from five to ten 
dollars perannum. Pupils can remain in the family dur- 
ing the vacations. Wm. M. Houau, Principal. 

Norristown, 1836. 

REFERENCES.—Messrs. Samiel Jamison, Robert Ha- 
mill, James Hooven, Rev. Robert Adair, James M. Paw- 
ling, Esq.. Daniel H. Mulvany, Esq., Norristown, Pa. 
Jonathan Roberts, Esq., Upper Merion, Pa. Dr. Stout, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Mr. Daniel Jacoby, Sumnytown, Pa. 
Rev. Robert Seel, Abington, Pa. on. Saml. D. Ing- 
ham, Rich. D. Corson, M. D., New Hope, Pa. Nath’l. B. 
Boileau, Esq, Geo. H. Pawling, Esq., John H. Hill, 
M. D., Hatborough, Pa. C.C. Cuyler, D D, Rev. Jas. 
Patterson, Rev. John L. Grant, Rev. Wm. L. Sprole 
Alexander Henry, Ambrose White, Nathan R. Potts, 
Elisha RK. Johnson, Esqrs., Charles R. Demme, D. D. 
John K. Mitchell, M. D., Professors Chapman and Gib 
son, Philadelphia. Rev. P. O. Studdiford, Lambertsville 
N. J. A July 23—6m. 


EW STORE—BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 66 

North Eighth street, opposite the Central Church. 
An extensive assortment of Plain and Fancy Stationery, 
All the Annuals just received, together with a great va- 
riety of Books suitable for presents, also Rodgers’ knives 


pard K. Kollock, 22 pages 12mo. Price 5 cents per single 


RESH FRUIT-—Fresh Bunch Raisins in whole, half, : 


warranted, Persons leaving their orders, can obtain any | juvenile and mature mind, are published by the American 
Bouk as soon as published at the lowest prices. No 146 
Dec. 24—3t. H. BILL, 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 
SELECT MEDICAL LIBRARY 


AND 

ECLECTIC JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 

EDITED BY JOHN BELL, M.D. 

Lecturer on the Instit i i 

ber of of Medicine and 
and of the American Philosophi 
A PERIODICAL publication so decidedly aud ob- 
——- beneficial to the fession, for whose use 

it is intended, as the Select Medical Library and Eclectic 
Journal of Medicine, needs little to be said ia way of ex- 
planation and eulogy. 
Many of the works of the most distinguished authors in 
medical science are out of print. Many English works, 
and continental ones translated into English, of the pre 
sent day, possessing indisputable merit and ctical 
value, are not accessible to the great majority of Ameri- 
can medical readers, because they are not republished 
on this side of the Atlantic. Of this class are Armstrong’s 
Lectures on the Practice of Medicine, Andral’s Clinical 
Reports, Edward’s on the Influence of Physica) Agents 
on Life, Christison on Poisons, Burrows, Richard, and 
Neville on Insanity; Treatises on Midwifery by Collins, 
Hainilton, Reed, &c., and various Surgical Memoirs and 
Monographs. It is proposed to sonny this obvious want 
by the publication of the Select Medical Library, through 
which, at a moderate cost, and in a comparatively short 
peried, a subscriber will find himself in possession of 
many entire wotks on the various branches of medicine. 

lu the Eclectic Journal, the histories of cases which 
have a dvfinite bearing and application, summaries of 
opinions and practice, criticisms brief and pertinent, will 
fod a place. The circumstances which exert an influ- 
ence over the health, both of individuals and of commu- 
nities, shall receive a due share of notice; it being as 
much the duty of the physician to forsee, and by timely 
warning to prevent, as, alter its infliction to cure disease: 

Tu the performance of this task, the more salient poims. 
will be presented,—the actual wants of the profession in- 
dicated, and all proper and practical ameliorations, both 
scientifical and ethical, suggested. 

Terms of Subscription.—The Work will appear in 
Monthly Numbers of 240 octavo pages each. 

Every Number will censist of 36 pages of Journal mat- 
ter, and of 204 pages of Library ; the latter to be a reprint 
of some approved medical work, in good type and on 
good paper. Each division will have its separate paging, 
so that whenever a work is finished in the Library, it can 
be detached from the Journal, and having a full Title- 
page, Table of Contents or Index, it can be bound up in 
regular book form. The JOURNAL itself will make a 
large volume in the course of the year. Works reprinted 
in the Library will be given entire. The price of sub- 
scription is ten dollars per annum, one half payable every 
six months in advance. 

All communications (post paid) addressed to the 
Publishers will meet with prompt attention 

AGentTs.—New York, G. & C. Carvill & Co. ; Boston, 
Mass. Otis, Broaders, & Co.; Pittsburgh, Pa. Paterson, 
Forrester, & Co. ; Cincinnati, Ohio, Flash, Rider, & Co. ; 
Baltimore, Md. N. Hickman, Washington, D. C. F. 
Taylor, Richmond, Va. Smith & Palmer, New Orleans, 
La. William McKeen, Charleston, S. C. W. H. Ber- 
rett, Lexington, Ky. A.'T. Skillman. Published b 

HASWELL AND BARRINGTON, 
No. 19 St. James street, Philadelphia. 

Remittances for the above work made to the Publisher 

of the Presbyterian will be promptly attended to. 


AND HYMNS—Approved by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
rcriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand ce- 
pies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others wil’ 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to b : 

SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—if No. 117 Chesnut street. 


NGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS, FOR 
1837.—Heath’s Book of Beauty, 19 glates, Heath’s 
Picturesque Annual, 20 plates, Christian Keepsake and 
Missionary Anuual, 16 do. English Annual, 16 plates, 
Biblical Keepsake, 32 plates, Landscape Annual, 21 
plates, Uriental Annual 22 plates,-The Magnolia, 13 
plates, the Keepsake, 18 do. Juvenile Forget Me Not, 
10 plates, Friend-hip’s Offering, 11 lates, The Token, 
12 plates, The Forget Me Not, 11 plates, The Gift, by 
Miss Leslie, 18 plates, The Pearl, 7 plates, The Religious 
Souvenir, 8 plates, Flowers of Loveliness, 13 pilates, 
Gems of Beauty, 12 plates, Fisher’s Drawing Room Scra 
— 26 plates, The Violet, 6 plates, Union Annual, 
plates. 
Also, Finden’s Byron Beauties, containing 39 splendid 
avings, in splendid morocco binding. 

.andscape—Historal Illustrations of Scotland and the 
Waverly Novels. 

Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c, illustrated in a 
series of views drawn from Nature, by W. H. Bartlett, 
Wa. Pinser, &c. 

The Gallery of Modern British Artists, containing 42 
fine engravings. 

The above, with a large assortment of Oxford and 
American Bibles, British Poets, and other Works, in 


splendid bindings. For sale b : 
| HENRY PERKINS, 
Dec 10. 134 Chestnut street. 


ARIETY GROCERY STORE.—Baldwin & Col- 
ton, (at their extensive Variety Grocery Establish- 
men!, No. Market street,) have among their assort- 
ment the following ; 90 baskets Superior Fresh Sweet 
Oil; 20 cases Italian Maccaroni and Vermicelli ; 40 
chests Pouchong and Souchong Black Teas, some of 
which is of very superior flavour, price 50 cents to $1; 
Young and Old Hyson; ——— and Guupowder Teas 
from good to best quality, 50 cents to $1 25; 400 Lumps 
pe quality Sugar; treble, double, and single Refined 
oaf Sugar; Kitchen’s, Fell’s, Schmitz & Ling’s, and 
Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate ; 110 boxes best quality 
Sperm Candles, all sizes ; Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, 
assorted colours, a beautiful article; Wax Candles and 
Tapers; Wax Coach Lights; Pickles and Sauces j 


| Hams, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, and Smoke 


Tongues ; Castile and Palm Soap; 20 boxes best quality 
Digby Herring ; Parmason and English Cheddar Cheese ; 
Biscuit of all kinds ; 120 barrels Rochester Family Flour, 
made from white wheat and Sresh ground. 

Sept. 14th, 1836.—-tf 


UNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 1n New Yorx—The 
pository of the American Sunday School Union 
in New York, is located at No. 152 Nassau street Corner 
of Spruce street. A complete assortment of the So- 
ciety’s publications constantly on hand, viz. Spelling and 
Reading Boots; Sabbath School Requisites; Hymn 
Books ; Union Questions, Text Books, Cards, &c. for 
lufant Schools ; Maps, Bible Dictionaries, aud Assistants 
or Teachers ; Ms agra with a very extensive assortment 
of valuable Books for Juvenile Family and Parish Li- 
braries, and for General Reading. ‘The Sunday School 
Journal published semi-monthly, at $1 per anum in ad- 
vance. EORGE 8S. SCOFIELD, Agent, 
Sunday School Depository, No. 152 Nassau street, 
September 17—3m. 


EMALE SEMINARY.—A large and commodious 
a in the pleasant and flourishing village of 
Penington, Hunterdon county, New Jersey, | Re: been 
recently erected, is now offered for rent, on the most 
reasonable terms, from the first of May next. The 
building is spacious, of modern style—the situation is 
pleasant and healthy—the society good, having the ad- 
vantage of a regular stated ministry; there being one 
Presbyterian and ene Methodist church in the village. 
A good patronage will be given to any person of guod 
rec Jations—for further information address 
JOSEPH TITUS, Titusville, N. J. 
KSAAC WELLING, 
ANDREW TITUS, enington, N. J. 
December 24—3t, 


VANGELICAL MUSIC, or the Sacred Minstrel and 
Sacred Harp United, consisting ef a great variety 
of Psalm and Hymn, Tunes, Set Pieces, Anthems, 
é&c. &e. Arranged by J. H. Hickok, and George Flem- 
ing ; a new edition of the above work is just published 
and intended te accompany the new arranged edition o 
the General Assembly’s Psalms and Hymns, b 
J. HETHAM 
No. 22 South Fourth street. 


EW BOOKS.—HISTORY OF SUSAN EL 
LINMAKER, or an answer to the question, — 
“* Ifa man die shall he live again.” In beautiful binding, 
with an engraving. 
LITT'LE THEODORE, an exemplification of the 
power of grace in the heart of a child; fine paper, large 
type, and well bound, with an engraving. 


SONG OF THE ANGELS, a Christmas present 
on a new plan, beautifully printed, and put up in silk and 
other bindings. 


THE E VERGREEN, or Child’s Keepsake, for 
1837, a suitable gift, in the annual style; with steel and 
other engravings, containing forty articles in prose and 
poetry on various interesting subjects: in morocco and 
muslin, with stamped title. 

THE UNION ANNUAL, a Religious Souvenir for 
1837, third edition, containing twenty-three articles, ap- 
pertaining to various duties and relations of life; with 
seven handsome engravings on steel, by Longacre, Gra- 
ham, and others, bound in silk and embossed leather, 
and forming an appropriate present in appearance aad 
value, for any season. 

SISTER MARY'S STORIES, in six parts sepa- 
rately, or in one volume hibiting the plan of Redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ in a familiar manner, and in a way 
calculated to interest the young mind; on fine paper, 
distinct type, and ornamented with nineteen engravings. 


EDWARD AND MIRIAM, a Tale of Iceland, with 
ten engravings—containing au account of the preserva- 
tion of two children from shipwreck, and describing the 
scenery, manners, and customs of Iceland; in handsome 
muslin bindings. 

THE CHILD'S LIBRARY IN 16 VOLUMES 
embracing sixty-six stories, illustrated by numereus en- 
gravings, and forming a rich collection of prete pt aad 
narrative, attractive and valuable, 
THE SEVENTH SERIES, being a little cabinet 
of juvenile reading, embracing twenty-seven interesting 
stories on different subjects, and neatly bound, in fourteen 
volumes, large type, and many engravings. ° 

The above, with six hundred varieties of books for the 


hesnut 


Sunday Schoul Unign, and for sale at 
street. 
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